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Io INTRODUCTION 



A. BACKGROUND 

The 1972 report by the House Armed Services Special Subcom- 
mittee on disciplinary problems in the U Q S. Navy recommended 
that ”... naval leadership, the chain of command, and harmoni- 
ous interpersonal relations must be strengthened.” [Refo 32, 
p. 17672] Subsequent to, but not necessarily as a result of, 
the subcommittee's report, the CNO promulgated the Navy Human 
Goals Plan which is ” » . . designed to ensure the development 
of the full potential of the Navy's human resources and the 
application of that potential toward maximum effectiveness in 
the performance of the Navy's primary mission.” [Ref. 14, p. 1] 

As proposed, the Human Goals Plan consists of five major programs, 
one of which is the Human Resources Management Program. The 
objective of the Human Resources Management Program at the unit 
command level is ” . . o to create a new initiative to and (sic) 
cope with contemporary problems in a changing environment by 
utilizing current theories and academic findings within the 
traditional Navy structure. It focuses on the development of 
leadership skills in the functions of planning, decision making, 
communications, awareness, problem identification and solution, 
and conflict management." [Ref. 14, p. B-2] The Human Resources 
Management Program is designed to be implemented within the 
operating forces of the Navy through Human Resources Management 
Centers and Detachments (HRMC/D). 
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The Human Resources Management Program is sub-divided into 
four major areas: one of which is Organizational Development 

and Management. This portion of the Human Resources Management 
Program "... provides commands with assistance of trained 
specialists in organizational development to assist a command 
in increasing the overall performance of its personnel towards 
mission attainment and overall command excellence." [Ref. 14, 
p. B-3] Thus the U. S. Navy has become a practitioner of 
organization development. 

B. OBJECTIVE AND ORGANIZATION OF THESIS 

The purpose of this thesis is not to evaluate the merits 
of using organization development in the Navy. Its objective 
is to evaluate the technology presently employed by comparing 
an actual case with the literature in the field. Based on this 
comparison recommendations for improving the technology are 
proposedo Its secondary purpose is to provide an actual case 
study for possible classroom use at the Naval Postgraduate School. 

There are many different strategies and models which collec- 
tively may be called organization development (OD). However, 
common to most OD strategies is a sequence of events or phases. 
These phases constitute the technology of OD and can be classified 
as: 1) Entry, 2) Data Collection, 3) Diagnosis, 4) Data Feedback, 

5) Action, 6) Evaluation and 7) Withdrawal. All but the last 
two phases will be discussed. Section II will discuss the history 
and technology of OD in conventional literature. Section III 
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will address the history and technology of OD in the U. S. Navy. 
Section IV is a case study of an OD effort conducted by 
HRMC/D aboard a U. S. Navy ship. Section V analyzes the 
specific case utilizing the information provided in the preceding 
sections. Section VI draws upon the case analysis to make some 
general conclusions regarding OD technology in the U. S. Navy. 

It has been the author's experience that very few members 
of the Naval Postgraduate School faculty are sufficiently familiar 
with the Navy's OD effort. Therefore, the case study has been 
designed so that it could be utilized as a classroom device 
thereby providing the student with an account of an actual OD 
intervention in the naval environment. The survey printout has 
been provided for two reasons. First, to familiarize the student 
with the form of the survey results. Secondly, for the ambitious 
who may desire to further diagnose the problems of this specific 
ship 0 

C. RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

To collect the data for the case study, the author was a 
“participant as observer** in the sense that Phillips uses the 
term. [Ref. 26, p. l68] The author revealed his role as a student 
doing research. The author did not, however, actively take part 
in the OD effort. The author did utilize unstructured interviews 
with members of both the client organization and the consultant 
team. The author was present for the HRAV planning session on 
21 June and throughout the five day HRAV. The case was 
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developed from these observations, interviews, and the consultant's 
notes concerning the intervention. 

II. SURVEY OF ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT LITERATURE 

A. INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide a synopsis of 
the important literature relevant to the U. S. Navy's organization 
development (OD) effort. It is against this backdrop of expert 
knowledge that the case in section IV will be analyzed. The 
chapter contains two main sections. The first discusses the 
origin, definition and objectives of organization development 
and provides additional background information about the field. 

The second section contains a more detailed discussion of the 
technology employed in OD. 

B. BACKGROUND 

1# OD in Historical Perspective 

To place organization development in its historical 
perspective it is useful to briefly review the development of 
organization theory. Throughout the ages there has been a con- 
siderable amount of effort concentrated on identifying the factors 
which contribute to an effective organization. The emphasis of 
the early works was primarily on the organization of the society 
and the state. Plato's REPUBLIC serves as a good example of this 
type of work. However, at the turn of the 19th century this 
effort began to center on smaller organizational entities. This 
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shift of emphasis is not too difficult to comprehend since the 
world was experiencing the effects of the industrial revolution 
which resulted in a tremendous growth in the number of small 
economic organizationso It was at this time that businessmen, 
administrators, scholars, and agency heads began to think about 
organizations in a systematic and scientific manner. 

From the beginning of the 20th century to the outbreak 
of the Second World War there emerged an assortment of studies 
and writings which collectively are known in most management 
textbooks as the classical or traditional school of management. 
These writers were seeking answers to fundamental questions 
about the management of work and the management of organizations. 
For the most part, they were practitioners and engineers by- 
vocation. Their implicit assumption about man was that he was 
driven by his desire for economic betterment. These writings 
could also be characterized by the lack of imperical data to 
substantiate their propositions. The giants of this era were 
men like Taylor (1911), Fayol (1925), Mooney (1925), Urwick (1937), 
and Gilbreth (1911). In their studies, these men were looking 
for the principles which could be applied for the "one best way" 
to run an effective and efficient organization. 

Most of the writers of the classical school did not con- 
sider the human aspects of the organization. Two notable excep- 
tions however were Follet (1940) and Benard (193$) who could be 
considered forerunners of the next major classification of 
writings: the human relations school. This school came to the 
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forefront principally as a result of the world-wide publicity 
of Roethlisberger 's and Dickson's studies (1939) of the Hawthorne 
division of the General Electric Company. The chief contributors 
of this school were: Mayo (1944), Lewin (1947), McGregor (1947), 

and Lippitt (195^)» Their writings prevailed in the management 
literature during the forties and through the fifties. In con- 
trast to the proponents of the classical school, most of the 
writers in the human relations school were educators. Again, 
this school was looking for the "one best way" to structure 
and operate an effective organization. The thrust of their 
message was participative management. 

In the early to mid-sixties two major movements emerged 
and dominated most of the management literature of that decade. 

Both movements treated organizations as systems. During this 
period, writers concerned with the theory of organizations began 
to view the organization as a system of mutually interdependent 
parts linked together for a common purpose. They viewed the 
organization much the way the biologists and people in the field 
of electrical engineering viewed the objects of their studies. 
William Scott labels this concept of organization as the modern 
theory and states that it is characterized by attempting to 
fully integrate the disciplines of the social and physical sciences. 
[Ref. 28] 

The second movement in the decade of the sixties has come 
to be known as Organization Development (OD). Mark A. Frohman 
and S. Sashkin imply that the works of the classical and human 
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relations theorists concentrated on a concern for stability and 
certainty. They additionally and rightfully cite the work of 
Max Weber (1947) as characteristic of this concern. In writing 
about organization development, they contrast this concern by 
stating *' o ♦ . this new field (organization development) 
represents a concern for change, innovation, challenge and 
development in organization functioning.** [Ref. 19, p. 2] They 
continue by stating: 

This shift of emphasis from stability to change and 
innovation, is not really surprising,, It is simply a 
reflection of the incredible rate of change that society 
as a whole has experienced over the past hundred years, 
and of the continuous increase in this rate. As a 
result, while for over seventy years the focus was on 
establishing stable internal structure and functioning 
of organizations, this focus is now one way of keeping 
pace with changes in the society outside the organization 
acftd facilitating changes in patterns of organizational 
structure and functioning,, • 

Thus, societal change produces pressures for organiza- 
tional change, and has created a boom in the field of 

0. D. 

[Ref o 19, p. 2] 



2. Need for OD 



Most of the literature which discusses the origins of 
organization development is adamant about the fact that the "times 
of the day," that is the rapid changes in values, technology and 
society in general, have created a situation in which our tradi- 
tional bureaucratic organizations are ill equipped to cope with. 
The following statement by Bennis not only substantiates what 
Frohman and Sashkin expressed but also gives the flavor of the 
enthusiasm generally expressed by the writers in the field: 
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Neither behavioral scientists nor their theories 
created the need for organization development. They 
helped, of course, but there should be no doubt that 
Alfred P. Sloan put his finger on the real cay.se: 

CHANGE. Our social institutions cannot withstand, 
let alone cope with, the devastating rate of change 
without fundamental alterations in the way they nego- 
tiate their environments and the way they conduct the 
main operations of their enterprise,, Organization 
development is not something that is "nice' to have 
around, like a shiny new gadget, or because its value 
system resembles our Judaic Christian ethic. ORGANI- 
ZATION DEVELOPMENT IS NECESSARY WHENEVER OUR SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS COMPETE FOR SURVIVAL UNDER CONDITIONS OF 
CHRONIC CHANGE. 

[Ref. 7, p. 13] 

3 • Origins of OP 

Organization development can trace its origins to the 
time frame of the human relations era. During that period, 
there were two categories of research activity which later 
formed the building blocks for organization development. 
Sensitivity-training or laboratory-training as it is sometimes 
called was one of the areas „ The other area was known as survey 
research and feedback, now commonly referred to as survey-feed- 
back. This orservation is substantiated by French and Bell in 
their discussion of the history of organization development: 

We see systematic organization development activities 
as having a recent history, and to use an analogy with a 
tree, as having at least two important trunk stems. One 
stem consists of innovations in the application of labora- 
tory-training insights to organizations. A second major 
stem is survey research and feedback methodology. 

[Ref. 15, p. 21] 

Because of the historical importance of these two areas, 
it is helpful to take a closer but at the same time cursory glance 
into the origins and definitions of survey-feedback and sensitivity 
training. Survey-feedback, as it is known today, had its 
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beginnings at the Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan. It was pioneered at the institute by Floyd C. Mann, 

H. Baumgartel and Rensis Likert during the mid-fifties. Sub- 
sequently, F. Wo Neff, and D. G. Bowers have done a considerable 
amount of writing in the area. Miles et al gives a good concise 
explanation of survey-feedback: 

Survey feedback is a process in which outside staff 
and members of the organization collaboratively gather, 
analyze and interpret data that deal with various aspects 
of the organization's functioning and its members' work 
lives, and using the data as a base, begin to correctively 
alter the organizational structure and the members' work 
relationship. 

[Ref. 24, p. 45^] 

In its purest form, the data are fed back to the organi- 
zation in an “interlocking chain of conferences.** [Ref. 23, 
p. 609] I n this process a member receives the feedback from 
his superior and then he in turn feeds it down the line to his 
subordinates. Baumgartel adds an additional insight to the 
process which is worthy of note. He states that "... it deals 
with each manager, supervisor, and employee in the context of 
his own job, his own problems and his own work relationships.** 
[Ref. 4, p. 5] 

In contrast, sensitivity training concentrates on indi- 
vidual self-awareness and personal growth in unstructured small- 
group situations. French and Bell have traced the origins of 
sensitivity training to a workshop held in the summer of 1946. 
“This workshop was sponsored by the Connecticut Interracial 
Commission and the Research Center for Group Dynamics, then at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology." [Ref. 15, p. 21] 



Bennis sheds further insight into the process by stating: 
"Laboratory-training, ... takes man's emotional life as its 
central issue and seeks to determine how these emotions affect 
his relationships with others and his capacity for attaining 
high competence. It focuses on life experiences that ordinarily 
are bypassed or ignored; man's affective regions." [Ref. 7, p. 62] 

Key figures in the development of sensitivity training 
were: Benne, Bennis, Lewin, Lippitt, McGregor, Sheppard, and 

Blake. In the late fifties Sheppard and McGregor were instru- 
mental in applying the process to complex organizations for the 
purpose of increasing their effectiveness. Also of particular 
note was Kurt Lewin 's theory of adult learning. The underlying 
philosophy of this theory is that learning takes place only 
after a person has been "unfrozen," that is, the individual 
feels safe to let go of some previously learned patterns and 
behaviors and thereby becomes willing to examine alternative 
ideas, approaches, and behaviors. (Lewin's theory is: unfreeze - 

learn new - refreeze.) 

Sensitivity training was also the principle source of 
what is now known as process consultation which is an important 
ingredient in organization development. " . . e most of the 
assumptions which P-C (process consultation) makes in relation 
to working with an organization are derived of assumptions which 
"trainers" make in working with laboratory-training groups." 

[Ref. 27, p. 12] In Schein's words Process Consultation "... 
is a set of activities on the part of the consultant which help 
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the client to perceive, understand, and act upon process events 
which occur in the client's environment." [Ref. 27, p. 9] 

4. OD's Model of an Organization 

The assumptions, theories and findings resulting from 
the pioneering work in both survey-feedback and sensitivity 
training formed the basis of organization development. However, 
the writings of Lawrence and Lorsch (1969) on organization theory 
have also had an important impact on the formation of organization 
development. They viewed organizations as systems in the same 
way as Scott's modern organizational theorists propose. More 
specifically, they viewed the organization as one which consisted 
of individuals possessing predispositions based on their own 
past personal experiences. In order for the organization to cope 
with the environment, the individual is given a specialized 
task (differentiation) which in turn creates the need for 
coordination (integration). "At the most general level, it is 
a systems approach to the study of organizations. Within this 
general framework is the notion of an organization as a system 
of differentiated units which require integration, and the view 
of the individual contributor as a complex problem-solving system 
himself." [Ref. 21, p. 8] 

5. Definition and Objectives of OP 

Having briefly discussed the origins of organization 
development, it is convenient at this point to propose a definition. 
It must be pointed out that because of its youth there is no one 
universal definition. French and Bell offer a very comprehensive 
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one, [Ref. 15, p. 15], however, this author prefers that proposed 
by Mark A„ Frohman: 

Operationally, organization development is a planned 
effort to improve the functioning and effectiveness of 
an entire system through applications of behavioral 
science knowledge to the processes and structures of the 
systemo • 

[Ref c 19, p. 3] 

Several authors have expressed the objectives of organi- 
zation development. A small sampling of those expressions will 
convey the main thrust: "to create a self-renewing organization,' 

[Ref. 11, p. xi] , "to change the organization from its current 
state to a better developed state," [Ref. 21, p. 4], “to increase 
organization health and effectiveness." [Ref. 5, p. 25] Blake 
and Mouton provide an added dimension by emphasizing that the 
culture, climate and personality of the organization plays a 
major role in its effectiveness. "No matter how competent a 
man may be, the culture of his situation is a significant factor 
in determining whether or not he is able to apply his competence.' 
[Ref. £, p. 112] 

6. More of an Art than a Science 

Although based on the scientific methods employed in 
behavioral research methodology, the practice of organization 
development is more of an art than a science. "Despite the 
common occurrence of organizational change, its dynamics and' 
underlying processes are understood in only rough, ill-defined 
ways." [Ref. 3, p. 79] Frohman and Sashkin conclude that 
"much more research and knowledge is required before organization 
development becomes less of an art and more of a science." 
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[Ref, 19, p. 54] Therefore, it should not be concluded from 
the fact that organization development has been successful on 
many occasions that the reasons for success are known or, more 
importantly, understood. However, Greiner has identified the 
following general factors which he has found to be common to most 
successful efforts: 

There is pressure on the top management which induces 
some arousal to action. 

There is some form of intervention at the top, either 
a new member of the organization, or a consultant, or a 
new staff head in organization-development. This induces 
some reorientation in looking at internal problems. 

There is a diagnosis of the problem areas and this 
induces an analysis of specific problems. 

There is an invention of some new solutions to' problems 
and this produces some commitment to new courses of action ; 

There is some experimentation with new solutions and 
this produces a search for results with the experiments. 

There is reinforcement in the system from positive 
results and this produces acceptance of the new practices. 

[Ref. 16, p. 126-129] 



7 • The Change Agent 

A distinguishing characteristic of organization development 
is its use of a “change agent." The change agent is usually 
external to the organization and has been trained in the broad 
area of social psychology but more specifically in organizational 
psychology. He has attained the skill to apply organizational 
development strategies and models to an on-going organization. 

. . • the primary responsibility of this role is to facilitate 
the improvement of organization effectiveness and health through 
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providing interventions, development activities, and programs 
for organization improvement." [Kef. 5> p. 20] 

C. 0D TECHNOLOGY 

The technology of organization development consists of many 
models and strategies. A partial list would include: Managerial 

Grid, Team Building, Techno-structural, Survey-feedback, Sensi- 
tivity Training, and Conflict Management,, French, and Bell give 
a comprehensive overview of these and others and provides useful 
classification schemes for the strategies. [Ref. 15, p. 97-146] 
In'contrast, entire books have been dedicated solely to one 
strategy. It is not within the scope of this introductory section 
to deal with any particular strategy in depth. However, there 
are distinct phases which most strategies have in common. 

Most of the organization development programs named above 
will consist of the following steps or phases: 

ENTRY into the organization by a consultant (change agent) 
Collection of organizational data (DATA COLLECTION) 

DIAGNOSIS of data 

Feeding back of data (DATA FEEDBACK) 

A therapeutic or ACTION phase 
An EVALUATION of the effort 

WITHDRAWAL of the consultant from the organization. 

% 

The discussion that follows and the case analysis will address 
all but the last two of these phases. 
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1. Entry 



a. Relationship 

Conventionally, consultants have been utilized by 
organizations to 1) purchase information about its internal 
organization or its environment, 2) purchase a service, 3) assess 
their present state and to prescribe solutions to problems which 
might surface. Schein categorizes the first two uses as the 
“Purchase Model" and the third as the “Doctor-Patient Model." 

[Refo 27, p. 5-6] However, in organization development the 
role of the consultant does not fall into either of these models. 
In line with the earlier stated objectives of organization 
development and as the name “change agent" implies, the organi- 
zation development consultant seeks to bring about change. Based 
on Lewin's (1951) force-field theory, it is now generally acknowl- 
edged that human beings will resist change. Lawrence comments 
that it can be concluded from the study by Coch and French that 
resistance to change can be overcome by getting the people that 
are subject to the change to participate in making it. But 
Lawrence cautions that participation is not something that can 
be conjured up or created artificially. "Participation, to be 
of value, must be based on a search for ideas that are seen as 
truly relevant to the change under consideration." [Ref. 20, p. 6] 

Accordingly, a key element in any organization 
development program is that the client and consultant achieve a 
relationship that will promote the client's full and earnest 
participation in the change effort. The building of this critical 
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relationship commences with the initial contact which begins the 
entry phase. So critical is this relationship to the success 
of the effort that, . « . the problems that inhere in that 
relationship are probably symptomatic of the problems to be 
entt^antered.’* [Ref. 7, p. 46] This becomes a pivotal statement 
for understanding the case in section IV. 

In addition to the relationship promoting participa- 
tion it should also be characterized by an open and honest exchange 
of information with respect to perceptions and expectations by 
both the client and consultant. This requirement is important 
because as the program unfolds the client may be confronted with 
issues dealing in these areaso In particular, problems might 
be identified which could be explained, caused or effected by 
individual or group perceptions and expectations. Therefore, 
both the client and consultant must be ready to deal with these 
issues in an open and confronting manner. 

The relationship should also be open and honest from 
the standpoint that each should understand the motivation of the 
other. It should not be characterized by subleties and hidden 
agenda items. On the contrary all desires, expectations, and 
thoughts should be made explicit 0 In this way, a climate which 
promotes effective problem solving can be obtained and will be 
required to be sustained throughout the effort. 

Mutual trust and confidence should also be a charac- 
teristic of the client-consultant relationship. Trust from the 
standpoint that the members of the organization should not see 
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the consultant as a spy carrying out a pet project of the boss 
or that they are being manipulated. Also from the standpoint 
that the client can trust the ethics of the consultant. The 
client must also be confident that the consultant is competent 
in his fieldo 

In order to fulfill the above characteristics, the 
relationship should not be one of subordinate-superior or teacher 
pupil, but rather one which is collaborative (power-equal).’ 
Webster^s Dictionary defines collaborate as "to work together; 
especially in reference to literary, artistic or scientific 
work." Throughout the literature, collaborative is the word 
which is most used to describe the client-consultant relation- 
ship in organization development, 
b. Preconditions 

In order to fully participate, the client, be it 
the individual or the organization, must be *’ ready „" If the 
client has the notion that organization development carries 
with it some mystique, this should be dispelled. He should have 
no fears about what organization development is, what its 
objectives are and generally by what means these objectives are 
attained. If the client is knowledgeable about organization 
development, he is more prone to be "ready." If on the other 
hand he lacks knowledge in the area he is very likely to react 
defensively thus preventing him from fully participating.' C. 
Brooklyn Derr experienced this latter reaction in his work in 
a large city school system, hs a result of his experience in 
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that setting, -he describes an entry strategy for school systems 
which includes a two-day entry workshop, "... a brief 
organization development kind of experience, such as the entry 
workshop, may be needed to help the client organization to really 
understand the OD method so that they can use it successfully 
for organizational change." [Ref. 12, p. 51] 

Another aspect of readiness is expressed by Bennis 
when he discusses the cultural state of the client. He points 
out that "each client system transmits and maintains a system 
of values that permeates the organization and is used as a 
basis for action and commitment." [Ref. 7, p. 45] He concludes 
that if these values are too much at odds with the values of 
the. OD consultant, then the OD effort should be avoided. In 
his discussion, he elaborates on some cultural variables which 
are important. Of particular note, and of relevance to the 
practice of OD in the Navy, is his statement regarding the con- 
trol and authority system employed by the client. "If it is 
too rigid and authoritarian, it may be too much at variance with 
the values of organization development ."* [Ref . 7, p. 45] Assessing 
the cultural readiness of the client system is a subjective 
process. However, "one of the best ways of diagnosing the cul- 
tural readiness has to do with the way the client system reacts 
to and establishes a relationship with the change agent." [Ref. 7, 
p. 47] 

A further aspect of organizational readiness addresses 
the clients felt need for change. "Unless the client is experi- 
encing some 'pain' which drives him to- seek the appropriate 
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help, then the consultant cannot be of much assistance [Ref, 

13, p. 15] Most authors argue that there must be a strong pressure 
for improvement from both inside and outside the organization. 
According to Greiner, this is one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of successful change efforts. [Ref. l6, 126] On the 
other hand, French and Bell have expressed the view that the 
important element that should be present is a sense that things 
could be better o Accordingly, they propose that OD can play an 
important *' tune-up” role for an organization, [Ref. 15, p. 14$] 

The literature reviewed conveys the thought that the client seeks 
help from the consultant. It is not the consultant who initiates 
the first action. This implies that the client, for some reason, 
feels that he has a problem that the consultant can help him with. 
Whether he is feeling pain or just feels that things could be 
better is a matter of degree. The important point is that the 
client feels a need and seeks help.% The basic underlying assumption 
of the above statements is the theory that motivation to change is 
created by a realization that the present state differs from the 
desired state. 

c. Contract 

An objective of the entry phase is the establishment 
of a mutually agreeable contract. ”In 0. D. consulting, the con- 
tract is central to success or failure.” [Ref. 31, p. 1] In 
discussing what he means by contract, Weisbord states: ”1 mean 

an explicit exchange of expectations, part dialogue, part written 
document, which clarifies for consultant and client three critical 
areas: 
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What each -expects to get from the relationship; 

How much time each will invest, when, and at what cost; 

The ground rules under which the parties will operate. 

[Ref. 31, p. 1] 

Most authors refer to the contract as containing two main aspects 
The first has to do with the commitment, motivation and collabora 
tion of the client. This aspect is referred to as the psycho- 
logical contract. The second aspect of the contract is called 
the content portion. This aspect deals mainly with the ground 
rules such as when, where, and how meetings will be conducted. 

Weisbord is quick to point out that contracting is 
a continuous and iterative process<> Although it commences 
during the entry phase it continues throughout the entire OD 
program. "Contracting like the seasons, is repetitive and con- 
tinually renewable.** [Ref. 31, Po 2] 

From a practitioners point of view the following 
list of questions might be considered as the contract solidifies: 

What are your various roles in this relationship? 

How and when will you collaborate? 

Who is your contact person with the system? 

How should you be introduced? 

How, when and where will you collect data? 

How will you work together (behavioral norms)? 

What are your/the client's ethics for this work? 



*Class notes of C. Brooklyn Derr. 
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do Point of Entry 

Argyris believes that change can only take place if 
it starts at the top and then percolates down. [Hefo 2, p. 273] 
Beer and Muse have found that "change can and does begin at 
lower levels in the organization." [Ref c 6, p. 99] However they 
say that "what is necessary is that someone in a strategic posi- 
tion feel the need for change and improvement 0 " [Ref. 6, p. $2] 
Bennis states that "organization development programs can begin 
anywhere so long as there is some kind of 'umbrella' protection 
from the next highest echelon and so long as the other systems 
that relate to the client are aware of, if not committed to, 
the goals of the organization development program c " [Refo 7, 
p. 57] In summary, although there is not consensus within the 
literature, it is probably safe to conclude that for an OD 
effort to be successful it "does not necessarily need to start 
at the top, although this is the ideal circumstance." [Ref. 15, 

Po 143 ] 

e o Summary 

From the above discussion it can be concluded that 
"entry is of primary importance to the whole OD process." [Ref. 

13, p. 14] It is during this phase that the preconditions, 
which have been found to be necessary, are assessed. This assess- 
ment can only be made subjectively and perhaps only sensed 
through the relationship between the client and consultant. The 
client and consultant should build an open, honest, trusting 
and collaborative relationship. This relationship is critical 
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to the success of the OD effort. This relationship is necessary 
so that the client can fully participate in the change effort. 

To express it in a different manner, “the system involved in 
change must be the source, target and agent of change.** [Ref. • 

19, p. 54] The entry phase culminates in a contract which is 
mutually agreeable to both parties. The relationship-building 
and contracting is a continuous and iterative process that con- 
tinues throughout the entire OD effort. Although there is not 
consensus on the point, it is generally considered ideal if 
entry could take place at the top of the organization. 

2. Data Collection 

The methods of data collection for OD are the same as 
for the social sciences in general 5 However, a difference does 
exist in the manner in which the client or subject is involved 
with the collection and uses of the data. Argyris labels the 
traditional social research methodology as “mechanistic"* and 
the method used in organization development as “organic.** [Ref. 

1, p 0 104] 

Traditional or mechanistic social research has relied 
on a researcher-subject relationship. In such a relationship 
the researcher is viewed by the subject as an expert and often 
a boss-subordinate relationship results. Traditional research 
stresses the non-involvement of the subject with the researcher 
for fear that the subject will contaminate the data 0 The fact 
that the findings of social research can be proven to be statis- 
tically valid does not necessarily mean that this type of 
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relationship-, itself, has not invalidated the findings. In 
fact, most books and courses on traditional social research 
warn the novice researcher of the social desireability or 
demand effect which can influence a subject's response. This 
view of the subject also effects the manner in which the findings 
are fed back. In this process the researcher usually assumes 
the role of an expert and does not actively involve the subject. 

In contrast, OD follows a research model which is 
referred to as action-researcho It is characterized by the full 
involvement of the subject in both the collection and feeding 
back of the data. The subject is viewed as the user of this 
information and as such will ultimately be responsible for 
how it effects his system,, This model also involves both 
researcher and client in what is called the action phase. This 
phase implements the findings of the research. To carry the 
model to its completion requires both parties to evaluate the 
effects of the implementation by again collecting data. There- 
fore it is an iterative process which occurs until -withdrawal 
of the consultant. French and Bell provide an interesting diagram 
which graphically displays this process. [Ref. 15, p. 86] 

3 • Diagnosis 

The objective of the data collection phase was to collect 
data about the present state of the organization. The objective 
of the diagnosis phase is to interpret this data in order to find 
out what the present state is. Based on the diagnosis, the 
direction of the change effort can then be determined. Bowers 
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and Franklin state that "a successful change effort begins with 
rigorous measurement of the way in which the organization 
presently is functioning. These measurements provide the material 
for a diagnosis, and the diagnosis forms the basis for the design 
of a program of change activities." [Ref. 10, p. 45] They con- 
tinue by stating the reasons for the importance of the diagnostic 
step: "It will increase the probability of focusing upon the 

right, not the wrong, course of treatments being prescribed." 

[Ref. 10, p. 46] The diagnosis of the present state of an 
organization is also useful as a reference for evaluating the 
results of the change effort. 

The diagnosis usually focuses on two aspects of the 
organization; the structure and the processes. The structural 
approach stresses the diagnosis of subsystems within the organi- 
zation in an attempt to identify problems at certain levels 
within the system. The process approach emphasizes the organi- 
zational processes which permeate all levels. The OD consultant 
will need to integrate the two approaches in order to accomplish 
an accurate and meaningful diagnosis. "From a diagnosis of these 
systems and processes, ... a strategy for change emerges." 

[Ref o 5, p. 27] 

4* Data Feedback 

Lawrence and Lorsch contend that the manner in which the 
data are presented and interpreted to the members of the organi- 
zation is generally accomplished in one of two ways. 
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First, the raw data are discussed with top manage- 
ment, who are asked to make the diagnosis within their 
own framework; or second, the change agent may present 
his own diagnosis without making his model for analyzing 
organizational behavior explicit. The problem with the 
first approach is that management is limited by its own 
framework and it tends to see each problem separately, 
failing at times to recognize the interrelationship be- 
tween problems and what may lie behind them. The second 
approach has inherent in it the problems of communication 
in getting management to see why the change agent sees 
the problems the way he does. 

[Ref. 22, p 0 470] 

Therefore, the objective of the data feedback phase is 
not merely to present the diagnosis to the client nor is it to 
have the client diagnose the data himself. The key issue in 
this phase is for the client to fully participate and to be 
genuinely involved with the data and its meanings. For this to 
occur, there must exist a relationship between the client and 
consultant that will foster a mutual and collaborative' effort . 
The importance of this relationship was discussed in the section 
on entry. This relationship should result in an open and con- 
fronting climate which will allow the client to question, test 
and attack the data to the point where he develops a ’firm belief 
in its worthiness. In essence, the feedback phase should result 
in a joint diagnosis which the client perceives as meaningful 
and relevant; one which he is able to accept and internalize. 
Accomplishing this allows the client and consultant to plan a 
course of action to correct the perceived discrepancies. 

The fact that change can be initiated by feedback itself 
is concisely stated by French and Bell in their discussion of 
feedback as an intervention or strategy: 
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Feedback: This refers to learning new data about 

oneself, others, group processes, or organizational 
dynamics - data that one did not previously take active 
account of. Feedback refers to activities and processes 
that 'reflect' or 'mirror' an objective picture of the 
real world. Awareness of the 'new information' may lead 
to change if the feedback is not too threatening. 

[Ref. 15, p. 108] 

Therefore, not only is feedback a necessary prerequisite for 
the action phase, it, in and of itself, could be considered as 
part of the action step. This is an important ingredient in 
the Navy's 0D program. 

<5* Action 



The content of the action phase is dependent upon the 
diagnosis of the system's present state in relation to its 
desired state. "The action which is taken cannot be separated 
from the diagnosis made.** [Ref. 22, p 0 470J To describe in- 
detail the full range of activities that could comprise this 
phase is beyond the scope of this thesis. The reader is referred 
to French and Bell (pp<> 97-146) for a concise overview of the 
most widely used techniques. The Navy's 0D interventions and 
related action phase is based primarily on the survey feedback 
method. It is to this area that the action phase discussion 
will be confined 

An authoritative volume on survey feedback does not 
presently exist, however there are a number of articles written 
about the method. In one such article, Floyd Co Mann describes 
his pioneering study in the area. In this study, it was found 
that more significant positive changes occurred in employee 
attitudes and perceptions in four experimental groups using 
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survey feedback than in the two control groups which did not 
feed back the survey results. [Ref. 23, p. 6ll] David G. Bowers, 
of the Institute for Social Research, outlines the comprehensive 
study, known as the Michigan ICL study, which utilized 17,000 . 
respondents in 23 organizations. This study indicates that when 
compared with four different strategies, survey feedback was 
associated with the most significant frequency of improvement. 

The study compared the following strategies: survey feedback, 

interpersonal process consultation, task process consultation, 
and laboratory training. [Ref 0 9, p» 21] 

In another article, Bowers and Franklin describe the 
two main underlying assumptions associated with this method. 
First, the difference between perceptions is motivation. 

Secondly, behavior is goal-seeking or goal-oriented and feed- 
back is necessary in order to discern the distance from the 
goal. [Ref. 10, p. 49] 

In yet another article by Bowers, the rationale of the 
survey portion of the method is described. 

Survey feedback starts from a point of the presentation 
of tabulated data obtained from responses to a paper-and 
pencil questionnaire. The nature of the items in the 
questionnaire leads to those responses representing a 
summarization, in each respondent's mind, of behavior 
or conditions as they have existed 'on the average' over 
some previous period of time.* Because it combines many 
responses, from each of many individuals, the information ■ 
is rather highly reliable. Because most of these indivi- 
duals have experienced the behavior or condition first 
hand for a long period of time, they know it well, and 
their responses are presumably reasonably valid. The 
use of a standard questionnaire instrument, developed 
with technical care, enhances these two conditions. It 
also results, however, in the omission from consideration 
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of events- and characteristics which are either rare, or 
unique to the group, individual, or organization in question. 

^Informal investigations conducted in the early years 
of ICLS indicate that most respondents take Six months to 
a year into account in arriving at their response. 

[Refo 18 , p 0 12] 

The feedback portion is uniquely summarized by Miles, 

Horst ein, et al: 

Often, though not always, the data are shown fir*st to 
the 'head" of the family group, at which point his pre- 
sentation of the data to the rest of the group may be 
discussed or rehearsed. Then the data are presented to 
the rest of the group, who are, in fact, "heads" of other 
family groups. Subsequently, they will examine the data 
with their groups. Thus, the survey feedback takes place 
through an interlocking set of conferences. Typically, 
outside staff members are present at each of the 
conferences. 

Ordinarily, examination of the data leads to action 
planning in response to problems made salient by the 
data. Consequently, these feedback conferences provide 
clients the opportunity to engage in problem-solving 
activities in the presence of outside staff members, 
who attempt to use their training skill to help members 
of the groups improve their relationship. 

[Ref. 24, p. 459] 

Bowers suggests that the diagnosis might indicate the 
need for a number of different therapeutic techniques besides 
problem-solving activities. He indicates that the consultant 
therefore must be sufficiently skilled and flexible enough to 
conduct those activities that might be suggested by the diagnosis. 
[Ref. 10, p. 52] French and Bell add that "this kind of attitude 
survey, coupled with a series of workshops involving work teams 
at successively lower levels of the organization, can be used to 
create action plans and change across a wide range of variables 
in a social, structural, goal, and task subsystems of an 
organization.” [Ref. 15, p. 132] 
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The accompanying diagram, taken from French and Bell, 
places survey feedback in perspective with other OD methodologies 
with respect to the depth of intervention. [Ref. 15, p. 176] 




D. SUMMARY 

The chronic social and technological change prevalent in 

, % 

today s society has created a need for OD. Sensitivity training 

and survey feedback formed the building blocks of OD. Although 
there are many OD strategies, each of them usually consist of 
the following phases: 1) entry, 2) data collection, 3) diagnosis, 

4) data feedback, 5) action, 6) evaluation, and 7) withdrawal. 

All but the last two phases were discussed. Although each phase 
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is sufficiently distinct, and normally follows in sequence, there 
is no clear dividing line between each. In some instances, 
phases may overlap to a substantial degree. Each phase is 
crucial to the effort, however, the entry phase is considered 
to be of primary importance. The relationship between the client 
and consultant begins during this phase and can be seen to have 
a considerable influence on the remaining phases. 

The information contained in this section will be used to 
analyze a case study of an OD effort conducted in a ship of the 
U. S. Navy. Before doing so, it may be helpful to describe OD 
as institutionalized by the U. S. Navy. This will be the subject 
of the next section. 

III. THE NAVY'S ORGANIZTION DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM * 

A. INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this section is to describe the history and 
technology of the Navy's OD effort thereby providing a bridge 
between the OD literature and actual practice: the case study. 

The information was drawn from a handbook for Navy consultants," 
The Human Goals Plan and observation of the system in operation. 

The Navy has been indirectly involved in organization develop- 
ment since the mid-1940's. The Office of Naval Research (ONR) 
has funded important work in the area of sensitivity training 
and survey-feedback. In 1947, ONR financed the historic three- 
week slimmer session at Bethel, Maine. The work of that summer 
formed the basis for the National Training Laboratory. The 
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Institute for Social Research at the University of Michigan has 
also done some pioneering work in survey-feedback under the 
sponsorship of the Office of Naval Research. 

While the Office of Naval Research is still very active in 
funding studies in the area, the operating Navy has become a 
practitioner of organization development. The Navy's practical 
organization development effort i.s embodied in the Organizational 
Development and Management portion of the Human Resource Manage- 
ment Program. The Human Resource Management Program is one of 
five major programs within the Navy Human Goals Plan.* The 
purpose of the Human Resource Management Program ** is to provide 
to every unit the specific and detailed assistance that they 
want and need to develop that particular personnel management 
or leadership system which will best .meet their unique needs and 
enable them to better utilize physical and human resources.** 

[Ref. 14, p. B-l] Within this program, the Organizational Develop- 
ment and Management portion has the mission of providing commands 
with "assistance of trained specialists in organizational develop- 
ment to assist a command in increasing the overall performance 

of its personnel towards mission attainment and overall command 

•• 

excellence." [Ref. 14, p. B-3] 

B. HISTORY 

A chronological evolution of the Organizational Development 
and Management Program is contained in Appendix A. 
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C. TECHNOLOGY 



1* Overview 

The Navy's effort generally follows the phases discussed 
in section II, but the steps are labeled differently. An inter- 
vention model proposed by Kolb and Frohman is utilized by the 
Navy. The table below compares the steps identified in the 
KOLB-FROHMAN model with those that form the organization of this 
thesis: 



KOLB-FROHMAN 



AUTHOR'S PHASES 



Scouting 

Planning 

Diagnosis 

Action 

Evaluation 

Termination 



Entry 

Entry 

Data Collection/Diagnosis 
Data Feedback/Action 
Evaluation 
Withdrawal 



These phases form the basis for the Human Resource 
Management Cycle. This cycle is graphically displayed in 
exhibit G, Appendix B. The Human Goals Plan requires that each 
command in the operating force be scheduled: 1) annually for 

an initial survey, 2) a five consecutive day dedicated Human 
Resources Management period (referred to as the HRAV), 3) a six 
month follow-on visit c The Human Goals Plan also requires that 
each .command develop a command action plan (CAP) for attainment 
of the Human Goals Plan objectives. 

Each command is assisted in fulfilling these requirements 
by a Human Resource Management Center (HRMC) or a Human Resource 
Management Detachment (HRMD). The HRMC/HRMD is organizationally 
under the Fleet Commanders-In-Chief o Prior to assignment to the 
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HRMC/HRMD, personnel attend a twelve-week Human Resource Manage- 
ment School, located in Memphis, Tennessee® This school is 
designed to provide the skills and knowledge required of an OD 
consultant in the naval environment* 

The Navy's organization development effort is based upon 
a change method called Survey-Guided Development (SGD). The 
method is a product primarily of the Institute for Social Research, 
University of Michigan* This method conceptualizes the organi- 
zation in a manner similar to Lawrence and Lorsch* That is, it 
is viewed as consisting of specialized groups which are linked 
to the next higher level via the superior who is himself a sub- 
ordinate at that levelo "Survey -guided development is based upon 
the theory that three factors need to be taken into account in 
an organizational development effort; the behavior(s) which are 
problematic, the conditions which create those behaviors, and 
the interventions or activities which will correct the conditions 
creating the problems.” [Ref. 29, p. 1-2] Survey-guided develop- 
ment utilizes a questionnaire to ascertain certain dimensions 
within the organization. A great amount of emphasis is placed 
upon the correct diagnosis of the data. An accurate diagnosis 
should indicate the problem, its source, and its probable cause* 
Once compiled and analyzed, the data are fed back to the 
organization. The data first goes to top management, who in turn 
feeds it further down the command structure via the "linker." 
Workshops are then designed to solve those problems which have 
been identified. The problems are dealt with by a group problem 
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solving method. The results of the problem solving sessions 
are then unified into a command action plan (CAP). 

2. Entry- 

Referring to the HRM cycle flow diagram, steps la and 
lb comprise the entry phase. Well before these steps commence, 
the command has knowledge via the Fleet Commander's Quarterly 
Employment Schedule that a five day HRAV has been scheduled. 
Approximately eight to ten weeks prior to the HRAV commencement 
date, step la is initiated. In most cases this is accomplished 
by a letter similar to that contained in exhibit 2, Appendix B. 
The letter discusses the HRM cycle and relates it to the Human 
Goals Plan. It provides the name of the lead consultant assigned 
to work with the command and other points of contact at the 
HRMC. It states and explains the preliminary events which 
should take place prior to the HRAV and proposes a schedule to 
accomplish them. 

Step lb is mutually arranged between the command and the 
lead consultant. In cases where the Commanding Officer of the 
unit is an 0-6, the Commanding Officer of the HRMC usually is 
present during this visit. During this visit a more detailed 
briefing of the Human Goals Plan and the HRM cycle are provided. 
Details regarding the command survey are given and the command's 
assistance in implementing the survey is requested. 

3. Data Collection 

Data collection is represented by step 2 in the HRM cycle 
flow diagram. The primary vehicle for collecting data about the 
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command is a standard survey questionnaire. As stated earlier, 
the command is required to conduct the survey, however the survey 
may be supplemented by interviews. The survey is usually adminis- 
tered five to eight weeks prior to the commencement of the HRAV 
week. The standard questionnaire is given to all units partici- 
pating in the HRM cycle. 

The questionnaire was designed under Navy contract by 
personnel at the Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan. At the time the case was observed the questionnaire 
consisted of 103 questions. However, it has subsequently been 
revised and at this writing consists of SB questions. The 
answer sheet also allows the inclusion of 30 additional questions 
which the command has the option of utilizing,. Finally, the 
questionnaire includes 14 demographic questions (e.go, race, 
age, paygrade, etc.). A copy of the survey questionnaire utilized 
in the case is included as exhibit 10, Appendix B. * 

The questionnaire was designed to measure the areas of 
concern defined in the Navy Human Goals Plan. Specifically, the 
questionnaire is designed to measure the following dimensions 
and indices (an explanation of each is provided as exhibit 11, 
Appendix B) : 

Command Climate* 

Communications Flow Work Group Coordination 

Decision Making 

Motivation Satisfaction 

Human Resources Emphasis 

Lower Echelon Initiative Integration of Men and Mission 
General 
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Supervisor Leadership* End Results 



Peer Leadership* 



Support 
Teamwork 
Goal Emphasis 
Work Facilitation 



Support 
Teamwork 
Goal Emphasis 
Work Facilitation 



Training 

Community Interrelationships 
Race Relations/Equal Opportunity 
Drug Abuse Education 
Alcohol Abuse Education 



Career Counselling 



4. Diagnosis 

Diagnosis of the survey results is designed to be 
accomplished within the framework of a model of an organization 
and a model of behavioral causal factors. The model used to 
view the organization is similar to Likert's “linker** concept 
and Lawrence and Lorsch's model of an organization. Essentially, 
the lowest level of the organization is composed of individuals 
grouped to perform a specialized task. The superior of this 
group is also viewed as a member of the group immediately above 
it in the hierarchial structure 0 This dual role of the group 
supervisor carries all the way up the command structure to the 
CO and XOo “The supervisor's linking function helps us under- 
stand how parts of the system fit together as a coherent, inter- 
acting whole.** [Ref. 29 , p« 6-7] This can be graphically dis- 
played as shown on the next page: 
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COMMAND STRUCTURE BY LEVEL 




It is through the “linker" that the formal processes 
of the organization travelo Specifically, the influence of such 
things as decisions, policies, rules, motivation and communica- 
tions flow through the formal system via the linker. This not 
only highlights the importance of the linker within .the system 
but this also plays an important role in assessing the data 
collected. The importance lies in the fact that those processes 
mentioned above reduce the latitude or set constraints for the 
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bounds within which the lower levels operate. The climate as 
exemplified by these processes sets the -climate for lower level 
actions. Therefore, the fact that a problem is identified at 
a certain level within the structure does not necessarily mean 
that the cause also lies at this level. In fact, the model 
stresses that the cause is very likely to appear as a result 
of the climate produced by higher levels in the organization. 

The members of ISR have found that the causal factors 
cannot be directly linked to one specific area. It is proposed 
that there are a number of factors that interact with varying 
degrees of influence. Within the context of the survey dimen- 
sions, they propose that command climate influences supervisor 
leadership, peer leadership and coordination. Peer leadership 
is also influenced by supervisor leadership and coordination, 
in turn, is influenced by peer leadership. Coordination then 
influences the end results of productivity, efficiency, perform- 
ance and combat readiness. This can be graphically displayed 
as shown on the next page. 
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PisR-fORMANCE 
COMBAT -READINESS 

This causal flow pattern forms the heart of the diagnostic 
phase of the Navy's OD program. It is the identification of the 
causal factors which is the object of this phase. It should 
also be mentioned that this concept can also be used to view 
a subsystem (department, division, work group) within the system. 

The data (an example of which is provided as exhibit 6, 
Appendix B) is analyzed within the framework provided by these 
concepts. However, an integral aspect of the Navy's diagnostic 
procedure deals with the comparison of a command's data with 
the norms of the Navy. These norms are generated as a result 
of a compilation of all survey results to date. At the time of 
this writing, the input data from all afloat commands which have 
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taken the survey are categorized into surface, subsurface and 
aviation norms. The command's mean score for each of the dimen- 
sions and indices is then compared with the normative mean 
scores of all surface ships, for example. 

It is proposed that the difference between the individual 
command data and the Navy norms will provide the motivation for 
improvement. The dimensions that fall below the Navy's average 
for that particular area are considered to be dimensions that 
might be sources of problems. Once the source of the problem 
has been identified, then an attempt is made to identify the 
cause utilizing the causal flow concept 0 Tabulation of survey 
results by demographic and structural characteristics further 
allows the consultant to isolate problem areas. 

The identification of bimodal distributions within the 
survey printout can also provide an excellent procedure for 
determining polarization of the command within a particular 
dimension 0 This added perspective can greatly contribute to a 
more complete diagnosis. 

5 . Data Feedback 

Although based upon the principles of survey-guided 
development, in practice a variation may be adopted. The parti- 
cular form depends upon the intended use of the survey diagnosis. 
The diagnosis could be used to design a series of workshops for 
the HRAV. On the other hand, it could be used in a manner which 
equates to a purer form of survey-guided development. In the 
latter case, the majority of the feedback process is conducted 
during the HRAV. 
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a. Variation of Survey-Guided Development 

When the diagnosis is utilized to design a series 
of workshops for the five day HRAV, the following sequence of 
events normally take place,. Before the consultant provides the 
command with the survey results, usually three to four weeks 
prior to the commencement date of the HRAV, he should offer an 
opportunity to familiarize the CO,- and whom ever he may designate, 
with certain aspects of this phase of the program. The consultant 
should introduce the concepts upon which the diagnosis will be 
based. In addition, he should familiarize the CO with what 
the survey measures, the meaning of the survey indices and their 
causal relationship. An explanation of the norms to which the 
data will be compared is also important. 

Having familiarized the Commanding Officer with the 
essential points, the data is presented. At this presentation, 
the major features of the data are highlighted by charts or 
other illustrations. (An example is provided as exhibit 1, 
Appendix B„) It is anticipated that the CO will then feed this 
information to the top level of the command structure. As a 
result of the consultant and CO discussions of the data and their 
meaning, it is hoped that the CO can, in turn, highlight those 
indices which he perceives as potential problem areas. The 
objective of this meeting is to decide what indices the command 
desires to improve upon. With this information, the consultant 
can then organize a series of workshops congruent with the com- 
mand's desireso 



b. Survey-Guided Development 



The purer form of survey-guided development, on the 
other hand, devotes a considerable amount of time and effort to 
discussions about the potential problem areas as diagnosed from 
the survey, and their possible causes. As mentioned above, this 
process overlaps into the HRAV week (the action phase of the 
intervention). In fact, in this' method, the feedback process 
is also viewed as the beginning of the action phase. As with 
the variation, a preliminary familiarization with the feedback 
process is necessary. However, rather than confining the dis- 
cussions of the survey results to the objective of workshop 
design, the diagnosis is utilized more “to focus attention 
upon the weaker areas in command functioning and stimulate dis- 
cussion of the systemic problems facing the command." [Ref. 29, 
Po 7-9] » 

5. Action 

a. Survey-Guided Development 

For pure survey-guided development, the action phase 
is a continuation or the start of the conferences discussed 
above. The results of these conferences should be a list of 
problems that effect the entire ship. (The same procedure could 
be simultaneously conducted for a subsystem of the command pro- 
viding that sufficient resources were available.) The resultant 
list of problems are sanitized by removing those problems' over 
which the command has no control. Additional problems may be 
deleted at the discretion of the CO. Once sanitized, the list 
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is then prioritized. In turn each problem is assigned to a 
group for the purpose of recommending 'solutions to the Commanding 
Officer., The solutions should identify what actions are necessary, 
who is responsible for the actions and by when the actions should 
be completed. The recommended solutions to the problems are then 
approved or modified by the CO. The solutions are then solidified 
into a Command Action Plan (CAP) • The CAP is the final product 
of the action phase.* It remains for the command then to imple- 
ment the actions outlined in the CAPo A summary diagram of the 
complete survey-guided development process and alternative means 
of structuring it is provided in Appendix Co 

b. Variation of Survey-Guided Development 

If the variation of survey-guided development is 
followed, then the action phase usually consists <pf workshops 
designed to attack the problems initially identified by the 
survey* A listing of the typical workshops available at an 
HRMC is provided as exhibit 19, Appendix B. A workshop usually 
consists of a lecture or movie about a process or skill (e»g., 
communication) • Very often a demonstration, usually in the form 
of a role-playing exercise, utilizing members of the command, 
is conducted to facilitate internalization of the concepts 
taught. These concepts are then brought into the context 
of the members' work environment by discussing their usefulness 
in the commando In many cases the members are asked to provide 
specific examples of areas where the command could benefit by 
practicing these concepts. Therefore, workshops usually attempt 
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to impart cognitive information reinforced with experiential 
learning' exercises. 

The Human Goals Plan requires that a command action 
plan be a product of the HRAV. Therefore, if the variation of 
survey-guided development is used, then in most cases a command 
action planning system (CAPS) workshop is included in the HRAV 
for the specific purpose of developing a CAP. This workshop 
begins by identifying problems. Problem identification is 
usually accomplished by individual inputs or by a peer group 
effort. Prom the problems that were generated, the CO selects 
those which he desires to concentrate on. Then, as in the pure 
survey-guided development method, groups are assigned the task 
of recommending solutions to those problems- Again these 
solutions are accepted or modified by the CO and the results 
are then unified into a CAP. 

IV. CASE STUDY: USS THUNDERBOLT . 

A. INTRODUCTION 

"Why do I need an HRAV? As you can see from the normative 
data (exhibit 1, Appendix B), I don't need an HRAV,” These were 
the matter-of-fact type comments of the Commanding Officer, USS 
Thunderbolt to the lead consultant from the HRMCo These comments 
led off the HRAV planning conference held in the wardroom of 
the ship on 21 June 197X. The conference was attended by CO, 

XO and all department heads. Also present were two members of 
the staff of HRMC ; CDR A1 Reagan, 1310 (helo) and LT Bruce 
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Dunne, 1110. CDE Reagan was the team leader of Team # Z, one 
of six teams at HRMC. As such, he was the lead consultant for 
Thunderbolt's HRM cycle. 

B. BACKGROUND 

USS Thunderbolt had just recently returned to her homeport 
from a very successful WESTPAC deployment, and at the time of 
the HRAV planning conference, was nearing the completion of her 
30 day stand-down period. Nevertheless, active preparation was 
being made for her upcoming yard overhaul which was scheduled 
to commence in August 197X. Although she was four years out 
of overhaul, she did pass the PEB. However, she now faced the 
trauma of ten months in the naval shipyard 0 

The Commanding Officer, CDR Dick Williamson, took command 
of Thunderbolt about six months before the HRAV weeko He did 
not attend the usual prospective commanding officers (PCO) school, 
but instead reported directly to the ship. The Executive Officer, 
LCDR Ed Chappel, joined the ship two months later. His enroute 
training included PXO school. Both officers had been early 
selected to their present ranks. Both had Masters' degrees; 
the CO in International Affairs and the X0 in Operations Research. 
This was CDR Williamson's third command. In talking about 
Thunderbolt, he once stated that "there was a spirit aboard her, 
however it was' dormant . Since I've taken command, the spirit 
has been kindled and is now on top." He prided himself in his 
seamanship ability. He considered the use of tug and pilot 
warranted on some occasions, however all too often CO's used 
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them, he thought, because they lacked ability and confidence. 

As a result it was the exception rather than the rule to observe 
Thunderbolt assisted by tug or pilot. This, he felt, contributed 
greatly to sparking his crew's spirit. 

He strongly advocated the use of the chain of command. In 
fact, most of his orders to the wardroom officers were directed 
through the executive officer. He believed that the XO should 
run the ship and the CO operate it. To outside observers, the 
CO and XO shared a very close relationship. CDR Reagan once 
remarked that he could count on the XO's thoughts to also be 
those of the CO. He also remarked, however, that there was no 
doubt who ran the ship c 

It was not uncommon to hear CDR Willn amson express the 
opinion that the UCMJ, payday, and liberty-call were the things 
that motivated a sailor. He had a reputation, on board, of 
being very tough at mast. In one instance, he fined one of his 
crew members $100.00 for not saluting him on the pier. The XO 
once remarked that his workload was more than usual because of 
the number of Summary Court Martials that have been awarded at 
Captain's Mast. Grooming standards, on board, were in accordance 
with the letter of the book and strictly enforced by the duty 
master-at-arms wl^o stood at the brow at liberty call. Since 
returning to homeport, the crew has been in four sections. 

C . ENTRY 

In accordance with the Fleet Commander's quarterly employment 
schedule, USS Thunderbolt was scheduled for an HRAV from 9-13 
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July 197X. However, as a result of an exchange of messages 
between the HRMC and the ship, Thunderbolt's HRM cycle actually 
started two months earlier while the ship was returning from a 
WESTPAC deployment. On 12 May 197X, Bos'n Harris, a member of 
the HRMC Team § Z, embarked two weeks prior to the ship's 
arrival in homeport. Upon arrival at the ship he delivered to 
the CO a letter from the Commanding Officer of the HRMC (exhibit 
2, Appendix B) . At 1630 that afternoon the ship shifted colors 
and started the final leg of its homeward trek. The following 
day Bos'n Harris briefed the CO and XO on the Human Resources 
Management cycle. During the brief, 12 handouts were referred 
to and subsequently given to the command (exhibits 3-14, Appendix 
B) . Bos'n Harris summarized the briefing by stating that, 

• • • the CO appeared skeptical and asked many questions with 
regard to the Human Goals Plan. He appeared to be satisfied with 
the answers provided and began to be somewhat supportive.** 

D. DATA COLLECTION 

On the morning of 14 May, another meeting between Bos'n 
Harris and the CO and XO was held to decide when, how and where 
to administer the Human Goals Survey. It was decided here that 
due to insufficient time, the CO would not exercise his option 
to add supplemental questions to the survey. Bos'n Harris 
devoted that afternoon and most of the next day formulating a 
comprehensive wire diagram (exhibit 15, Appendix B) of the ship's 
organization. During the remaining days of the voyage, the 
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survey questionnaire was administered at seven different sessions 
to 240 out of the 253 man crew. The 13 members who did not take 
the survey were not aboard for various reasons. Bos'n Harris had 
one additional meeting with the CO and XO before the ship arrived 
at its homeport. This meeting was for the purpose of discussing 
how the survey data would be fed back to the ship. It was 
decided that the CO would receive the data himself and then pass 
it down to his XO and department heads. The date established 
for the feedback of the data was 5 June. The day before arriving 
at homeport, Bos'n Harris summarized the ship's commitment to 
the HRM cycle as follows: "CO, XO, Department Heads, and crew 

(except CPO's) ^appeared to be excited and enthusiastic about 
the Human Goals Program. Note: six (6) month deployment ends 



tomorrow o" 

E. DIAGNOSIS 



After Thunderbolt's arrival at homeport and before the 
scheduled 5 June meeting, HRMC personnel processed and analyzed 
the data. The ra w data on the survey answer sheets were optically 
scanned and transformed into punched cards at the HRMC* The 
punched cards were then hand-carried to NELC and transferred to 
a disc and processed through a program which produced the final 
printout of the survey results (exhibit l6, appendix B) . The 
HRMC has access to the disc at NELC by remote terminal. This 
access can be used to delete and change data or to request addi- 
tional printouts* The data on this disc is usually erased upon 
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completion of a unit's HRAV. The punched cards however were 
returned and are retained by the HRMC. While the data was on 
NELC's disc, NPRDC made a copy and stored it in a data bank 
which contains the survey results from all naval units. It 
was from this data bank that the normative data displayed in 
exhibit 1 was produced. Upon receiving the final printout, 

CDR Reagan spent about five hours analyzing the data. His diagnosis 
appears as exhibit 17, Appendix B. After completing his analysis, 
he relayed to his team members the results of his work. Bos'n 
Harris remarked that the survey results matched his opinion of 
the ship. 



F. DATA FEEDBACK 

Armed with the final survey printout and his analysis, he 
developed a detailed agenda in preparation for the 5 June feed- 
back session. Upon arrival at the ship on that date, he and 
two other members of his team were introduced to the CO in his 
cabin. CDR Reagan summarized his first encounter with CDR 
Williamson in the following manner: 

He (CDR Williamson) was very interested in getting 
right into the survey results. I had prepared a folder 
of information for him, but he didn't show much interest 
in the contents other than the graph I had prepared of 
the normative data and how the Thunderbolt compared. He 
then took his copy of the survey results and started 
through it. The short introduction I had planned around 
the feedback model of causal flow and linking pins was 
dropped o I let him have his head with the data, trying 
to give him instruction on the symbology and mechanics 
of the printout o The cabin arrangement was not conducive 
for working with him on his data. He held it in his lap 
while sitting across from us. It was difficult to see 
where he was in the data. After he had completed his 
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readout, X brought up the subject of confidentiality with 
him. He stated that he had contracted with CWO Harris for 
all of the data. He also started looking at the graph again. 

He had two indices that were below the 40th percentile that 
he was concerned about, and he became quite defensive about 
them and the normative data. I started to break out the 
departmental data when he decided that he wanted to get 
all the department heads and XO involved. So we moved to 
the wardroom to continue the brief. I went back over the 
symbology and mechanics of the printout for the benefit 
of the XO and the department heads, and gave each of them 
their departmental data. The CO was still having a problem 
with the normative data. He requested copies of all the 
overall command data for each of the department heads. 

He also requested a definition of each of the workshops 
we can put on. I offered whatever assistance the team could 
give him feeding back data to the command. He stated that 
he wanted time to look over the data and let his XO and 
department heads have time to look it over before he 
decided. All in all the meeting was rather stiff.* The CO 
was denying some of the data and seemed reluctant to want 
to make any commitment around it or the HRM cycle. He was 
all business and no time was spent on small talk or 
amenities. The meeting did not go at all according to 
my original game plan to brief him on a model before giving 
him the data. 1 

When he briefed his team, CDR Reagan commented that the meeting 

was the hardest that he had ever experienced. 

The additional printouts (exhibit 1$, Appendix B) and the 

list of workshops (exhibit 19, Appendix B) requested by CDR 

2 

Williamson were delivered to him by CDR Reagan on 11 dune. At 
this meeting CDR Reagan asked if there were any questions regarding 
the data. There were none expressed by the C0 o CDR Reagan again 
offered to assist in feeding the survey results to the department 



It was known to the case writer, but not to the members of 
the HRMC that CO, Thunderbolt did not in general have a high regard 
for personnel that were initially assigned to HRMC associated programs. 

^his was the first time that CDR Reagan had given a command 
a list of the workshops that were available at the HRMC. 
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heads. The GO again responded by stating that he intended to 
give each department head his data and would hold a meeting with 
them later that week to discuss the data. 



A number of phone conversations between CDR Reagan and the. 
XO resulted in establishing 21 June as the date for a conference 



to discuss and plan the contents of the HRAV week. That con- 
ference was led off by the comments contained in the first para- 
graph of the case. Other questions and comments that surfaced 
during this conference included: 1) Who goes to an HRAV; a 

particular work group? 2) What is the optimum number of people 
for an HRAV? 3 ) Some of my people claim that they didn't under- 
stand some of the terminology that was used in the questionnaire, 
4) Can't department heads concentrate on their areas of particu- 



lar concern during the HRAV? 

After discussing these items, the CO then asked each depart- 



ment head to indi cat e> what workshops they thought would do them 



the most good in light of the survey results. The following sum- 



marizes their reports: 

OPERATIONS 

Decision-Making 

Motivation 

Race 

Drugs 

Alcohol 



WEAPONS 

Communications 

Motivation 

Race 

Drugs 

Alcohol 



ENGINEERING 

Goals and Plans 

Motivation 

Race 

Drugs 

Alcohol 



SUPPLY 

Peer group/intergroup 
Team Building 
Mirroring Exercise 
Goals and Plans 
Communications 



The CO wrote these inputs on a chalk board. After about 45 
minutes of discussion, the CO had developed what CDR Reagan con- 
sidered an unusual plan for an HRAV week. CDR Reagan had been 
lead consultant for seven HRAV's (average one per month) and had 
participated as a team member in others. He had not experienced 
a request such as this. Normally a ship would select' a group of 
from 30-36 people representing a vertical cross section of the 
ship to participate as an intact group throughout the entire week. 
In fact this is what he had suggested to CDR Williamson. Never- 
theless, he eagerly assured the CO that it was an innovative plan 
and that he thought that it would work. CDR Williamson'' s plan 
is described in the following paragraph. 

For the first two days of the week there were four groups 
(A, B, C, and D) of 32 men each. On the first day, group A 
received a half-day communications workshop in the morning and 
a half-day motivation workshop in the afternoon at HRMC's con- 
ference room. Group B received the same workshops but attended 
them in a building adjacent to HRMC's headquarters® ‘Simultaneously 
groups C and D attended a four hour session dedicated to Race 
Relations Education and Drug and Alcohol Abuse. This session 
was conducted in a building near where the ship was moored. On 
the second day of the HRAV week, teams A and B received the Race, 
Drug and Alcohol Abuse seminars while teams C and D received the 
Communications and Motivation workshops. Consequently, all four 
groups experienced the four seminars. Wednesday and Thursday 
was dedicated to a Command Action Planning System (CAPS) workshop. 
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One group of 32 men (all of whom had been members of either group 
A, B, C or D during the previous two days) attended this two- 
day workshop. The CAPS workshop was designed to provide inputs 
for Thunderbolt's Command Action Plan. Friday morning was 
utilized to unify the output of the two-day CAPS workshop into 
a rough Command Action Plan. This session was attended by the 
CO, XO, CMA, MCPOC, RAFT, the Weapons Officer and 3 of the 4 
CAP team leaders. A diagram of the week's plan is presented 
below: 



MONDAY 

Com(A) Com(B) 
Mot(A) Com(B) 


TUESDAY 
Com(C) Com(D) 

Mot ( C ) Mot(D) 


WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 

C C 

A A 


FRIDAY 

Unify 

plan 

half-day 






xi xi 


Race(C ) 

AM Drugs(C) 
Alcohol(C) 


"D o r» r\ ( A \ 

itUVy li j 

AM Drugs(A) 
Alcohol(C) 


-o p 

X 1 

s s 




Drugs(D) 

PM Race(D) 
Alcohol(D) 


Drugs ( B) 

PM Race(B) 

Alcohol(B) 






The Supply Offi 


cer made arrangements with Team # Z to 


conduct a 



mirroring exercise sometime after the HRAV week. 

G. ACTION 

The Commanding Officer of the HRMC kicked off the HRAV week 
by welcoming Thunderbolt's crew and explained why they were there. 
In part, he stated that studies have shown a need to sit back 
and take a look at yourselves* and to evaluate special interest 
items such as race and drugs. Therefore higher authority has 
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directed you to utilize this week to take a look at your ship. 

He continued by stating that the HRMC tries to operate as an 
assist ship and expressed the hope that as a result, things on 
board could be done in a more orderly and efficient manner. He 
hastened to add that this is not a substitute for leadership by 
saying that no matter how good management is, leadership, 
especially the CO's, has to make the decisions. 

CDR Williamson followed by telling his crew that he had 
told the Commanding Officer of the Human Resources Management 
Center that he didn't think that Thunderbolt needed an HRAV. He 
then showed the crew the graph of the normative data and explained 
how Thunderbolt compared with the rest of the fleet. He con- 
tinued by saying that as a result of a conversation with the 
Commanding Officer of the HRMC and after giving it a lot of 

thought he now felt that the HRAV provided a chance for Thunder- 

3 " 

bolt to become an even better ship. He stated that the object 
of this week was to make us more efficient* He told them that 
he wanted them to take a close look at the way we do things. He 
said that gripes should be brought out into the open. He further 
stated that there should be no fear of reprisals, but that this 
does not mean a license for disrespect 0 

The CAPS workshop was scheduled for the third day of the 
HRAV. While everyone was getting settled in the conference room 



3 

CDR Williamson had served with the Commanding Officer oi 
the HRMC at a previous duty station and had a great deal of respect 
for him. * 
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on that day, a short discussion was taking place in the back of 
the conference room between CDR Reagau and CDR Williamson. The 
discussion centered around the initial procedures for the CAPS 
workshop. After a few words were exchanged CDR Reagan proceeded 
to the front of the room and began to instruct the crew that each 
individual would list those things which he wanted to see changed 
on the ship ("I wants"). No sooner had he told the crew this, 
than, from the back of the room, the CO interrupted by stating 
that that was not what he wanted. He expressed his desire to 
have the problems generated by peer groups rather than by indi- 



viduals. CDR Reagan hesitated for a moment and then responded 
by saying that it was just as easy to do it that way. He then 
changed his instructions to the crew and stated that it would 
only take a couple of minutes to get his list of the crew members 
so that he could identify the peer groups. Again the CO, from 
the back of the room, remarked that all that had to be done was 
to divide the crew members according to rank. The CO then pro- 
ceeded to the front of the room and began grouping the crew by 
rank on the black board. A scheme was finally devised that 
divided the 32 members into four peer groups as follows: 



These groups were tasked to deliver to the CO a list of those 
things that they wanted to see changed on the ship ("we wants"). 




GROUP II 
GROUP III 
GROUP IV 



GROUP I 



Officers/Master & Senior Chiefs/ 

CPO' s/POl 's 

P02 

P03 

E-2/E-3 
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Once the list was completed they were then tasked to prioritize 
the three items of most concern to them. 

Prior to commencing, the CO told them that he wanted them 

C 

to be honest and that this was their change to be heard. He also 
stated that he wanted to hear nothing about the hair length 
policy, however the manner in which the policy was carried out 
was fair game. After the CO's comments the above teams adjourned 
into separate rooms (diagram of HRAV conference room is contained 
in exhibit 20, Appendix B) . 

After working approximately 45 minutes, the teams assembled 
in the main conference room. There, each group's spokesman in 
turn made an oral presentation to the CO and the entire group 
regarding his team's list. The results of the peer group “we 
wants" are summarized in exhibit 21, Appendix B. 

Thereafter the CO, X0 and CDR Reagan adjourned to a separate 
room. There, the CO was requested to choose 8 of the problems 
presented as ones he would like worked on. Meanwhile the crew 
members were briefed on a six step problem-solving and action- 
planning method. The objective of this six step procedure was 
to produce a realistic plan for the solution of a given problem. 
Additionally, new team assignments were made. No longer would 
the teams be composed of peers but rather as vertically inter- 
grated teams as indicated in exhibit 22, Appendix B. 

The CO emerged from the room after reviewing the issues that 
were identified and assigned the following four items to the 
groups. indicat ed: 
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TEAM A 

We need to improve assignment of working party and mess 
cook procedures. 



We need to improve indoctrination of newly reported men. 
TEAM C 

We need to improve special request chit procedures. 

TEAM D 

We need to improve watch bill coordination. 

At this time the CO commented to the entire group that 



although I've only chosen £ of the issues, I want to assure you 



that all issues will be looked at closely and feedback on all 
will be given back to you. He once again emphasized that no 
one should have any fear of reprisal and that everyone who has 
something to say should speak up regardless of rank or rate 0 
He also stated that he was surprised at some of the items which 
surfaced, but not with others. 

Having been given their assignments each team proceeded to 
separate rooms to work on a plan. The senior man on each team 
was designated as the team leader and was responsible for the 
coordination and output of the team's efforts. Each team was 
assigned a staff member from the HRMCo Each member of the staff 
was familiar with the six step procedure and facilitated as 
necessary. For the next 5-6 hours the teams laboriously attempted 
to cope with the new procedure in applying it to the problem 
which they had been assigned. With the help of the staff facili- 
tators, they managed to grope through the procedure and were 



TEAM B 
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ready at about 1500 that afternoon to report their plan to the 

CO and the members of the other teams. Exhibit 23, Appendix B 

summarizes their plans. The CO commented at the completion of 

each team's presentation. One recurring comment pointed to the 

fact that procedures to cope with these issues were already in 

existence, but evidently they aren't being carried out or the 

» 

procedures are not being enforcedo 

Before departing for the day, the CO assigned the four 
issues which were to be tackled the next day. The issues and 
team assignments were as follows: 

TEAM A 

We need to, improve consistency of liberty procedure. 

TEAM B 

We need to improve awareness of respect. 

TEAM C 

We need to improve information flow of middle management. 

TEAM D 

We need to improve information flow of line management. 

On the following morning the team members went directly to 
their designated team rooms and commenced tackling that day's 
task. The issues this day were a bit more vague than the previous 
ones. Therefore time was initially spent clarifying the meaning 
of the issue. The teams were more comfortable with the six step 
procedure and therefore needed less facilitation from the staff 
members. By 1430 all teams were ready to report to the CO. 

Their plans are summarized in exhibit 24, Appendix B. Some of 
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the group leaders, when making their presentations to the CO, 
stated that they would like to continue working on the problem, 
as a group, in the coming months. 

V. CASE STUDY DISCUSSION 

A. ENTRY 

lo Deviations from Procedures -Instituted by the Navy 

The ship was deployed at the time the initial entry took 
place (£-10 weeks prior to the HRAV). This fact required a de- 
parture from the normal entry procedures in two ways. First, 
the initial introductory letter to the CO (step la) occurred 
simultaneously with the initial visit (step lb), rather than 
being separated by a period of time. This departure, in and of 
itself, is not considered significant enough to be detrimental 
to the effort. However, the execution of step la and lb in 
the back-to-back fashion in which it was accomplished left little 
time for the CO to ponder the program and its possible impact 
on his commando Secondly, and of particular significance, was 
the fact that the lead consultant did not conduct the initial 
visit. This fact may have had a considerable effect on the 
relationship that eventually developed between CDR Williamson and 
CDR Reagan. (This relationship will be discussed more fully in 
the section that follows.) 

The reasons for departing from the normal procedures are 
not contained in the case. The following reasons were provided 
by the lead consultant for this departure. The initial contact 
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was not made by the lead consultant because at that time he was 
involved in the delivery of an HRAV to another unit. The decision 
to conduct the entry phase in this manner was based on a couple 
of key factors. First, it was considered that the period of 
time between data collection and the HRAV would have been too 
compressed if the survey was conducted after the ship's arrival 
in homeport® Secondly, it was thought that it might be difficult 
to obtain a wide coverage by administering the questionnaire 
during the post deployment standdown. 

2. Comparison with Literature 

To assess the preconditions of the client, it is helpful 

to look at the characteristics of the Commanding Officer of the 

ship. From the background information in the case, it can be 

surmised that the CO displayed the following characteristics: r 

tremendous pride in himself and ship, 
professionally competent, 
strong disciplinarian, 

strong advocate of the chain of command, 

strongly committed to the organization and its traditions, 
not previously exposed to the concepts of organization 
development • 

In summary, it can be concluded that he was a "hard driving," 
successful Naval Officer. He tended to be very authoritarian 
and appeared to run his ship from the top down. In terms of 
the "readiness” of the organization, as personified by the CO, 
it could be said that: l) knowledge of OD was low, 2) the culture, 
especially the rewards and punishment variable was not congruent 
with that of OD, 3) there was little felt need for change. 
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Assessment of the relationship building cannot be con- 
fined to the events that occurred during the entry phase but 
rather the entire effort must be viewed in order to come to any 
clear conclusions. Initial defensiveness was displayed by the 
CO in Bos'n Harris' description of his first visit with CDR 
Williamson. However, it appeared that rapport was being built 
between he and the CO. This is supported by the fact that the 
CO seemed to be satisfied with the explanations regarding the 
Human Goals Plan and by Bos'n Harris' summary of the command's 
commitment to the Human Goals Plan. 

CDR Reagan's summary of his first encounter with the CO 
indicates that they did not immediately strike a cordial relation- 
ship. Reinforcement of this conclusion is found at the end of 
his statement that the meeting was stiff and also by the fact 
that he relayed to his team members that the meeting had been 
the hardest that he had experienced. 

As the intervention proceeded, one gets the indication 
that their relationship never really solidified into ‘a collabora- 
tive one. The incident at the beginning of the CAPS workshop 
where there was a misunderstanding about problem identification 
procedures indicated that communication between them was strained 
and not very interactive c The fact that CDR Williamson interrupted 
CDR Reagan to correct the misunderstanding could also indicate 
that they had probably not attained a power-equal relationship. 

At the opening session of the HRAV week, CDR Williamson 
openly stated that he was not convinced of the need for an HRAV 
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until after he had talked to the CO of the HRMC and had given 
it more thought. The footnote regarding a past working relation- 
ship between the two CO's might have been a major influencing 
factor in the outcome of that discussion. However, the fact 
that COR Williamson went to another individual could also indicate 
a lack of mutual trust and respect between he and CDR Reagan. 

There is nothing in the case that would lead one to con- 

•* 

elude, because CDR Reagan was an aviator, that this contributed 
to the problem. However, it is considered that this fact may- 
have had a negative affect on the effort. This observation is 
made to indicate that a CO of a surface combatant might perceive 
an aviator as not having a keen appreciation for the workings of 
a small ship • 

Of primary importance to the understanding of the C0- 
consultant relationship is the statement that the case writer 
makes in a footnote regarding the CO's opinion of personnel 
associated with Pers P programs. The Pers P organization was 
not perceived by the CO as having an enviable reputation. Even 
though the HRMC was under the command of the Fleet Commander-in- 
Chief, Pers P's prior and present influence in the effort was 
known to the CO, and in most cases is common knowledge. This 
might have contributed to a lack of trust, and respect for the 
consultant • 

CDR Reagan's comment concerning the crew's cooperation 
is indicative of the fact that the content portion of the. contract 
was fulfilled. However, based upon the preceeding discussion 
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regarding the relationship, it is concluded that the psychological 
contract was never made.* It is very "likely that the HRM cycle 
was viewed as a required evolution and therefore carried out in 
that vein. This could explain the keeping of the content portion 
of the contract. 

In summary, it is concluded that the necessary precon- 
ditions of knowledge, organizational culture, and felt need were 
not present . f Reference is made to Bennis' comment that “one of 
the best ways to diagnose the cultural readiness has to do with 
the way the client system reacts to and establishes a relation- 
ship with the change agent. “ The relationship could not be 
characterized as open, honest, trusting, or collaborative, but 
rather as distrustful, non-interactive and not power-equal- The 
relationship that developed in this case supports Bennis' con- 
clusion However, this case points out other important contri- 
buting factors which pertain more to the preconditions of the 
consultant rather than the client organization. First, the CO 
did not, in general, have a high regard for personnel assigned 
to organizations associated with Pers P. Second, the additional 
possibility that as an aviator, the consultant might not have been 
considered sufficiently aware of small ship operations to be of 
assistance. Finally, in this particular case, one relationship 
began to take shape only to be interrupted during a latter stage 
of the effort o The content portion of the contract was made 
and carried out, but the psychological portion was never made. 

In consideration of the above, it is concluded that the entry 
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phase was not . successful. Again referring to Bennis who stated 
that "the problems that inhere in that relationship are probably 
symptomatic of the problems to be encountered." Therefore, an 
analysis of the entry phase predicts problems for a successful 
change effort in this case. 

B. DATA COLLECTION 

The standard questionnaire was the only means utilized to 
collect data. The CO evidently did not feel that sufficient 
time" existed to add supplemental questions. It is not clear, 
from the case, what particular pressures existed to cause this 
feeling. Bos'n Harris' time on board could have been utilized 
to collect additional data. It appeared that the data he might 
hay 0 collect ed \* jb . s u n s t m c "t u r 1 s d. 3.ncL only used, in suimneny f onm «, 

His statement that the survey results confirmed his opinion of 
the ship supports this observation. 

C. DIAGNOSIS AND DATA FEEDBACK 

The inability to formulate a collaborative relationship had 
a tremendous affect on the data feedback and diagnosis phases. 

The concepts under which the consultant was operating never 
were able to be explained. His role in the feedback process 
appeared to be limited to explaining the mechanics of the 
printout to the members of the command. The consultant was essen- 
tially excluded from presenting his diagnosis or of contributing 
in a meaningful manner in the feedback process. As a result 
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the diagnosis and interpretation was essentially generated from 
within the command; it was not a collaborative process. 

The case indicates that the data was internally fed from CO/ 
XO to department heads and that department heads received more, 
detailed printouts of their particular workgroups. It is dif- 
ficult to determine the extent to which the data was fed beyond 
the department head level. 

The normative data became the focal point for the Commanding 
Officer. He became defensive about the two indices which fell 
below the Navy norm. However, the fact that the remaining indices 
fell within the mean of the normative profile could have contri- 
buted greatly to his explicit lack of motivation to continue 
with the OD effort. The normative graph so occupied the CO, 
that it overshadowed the data printout and its interpretation. 

D. ACTION 

The pure form of survey-guided development was not used for 
the action phase. Instead the variation which utilized the 
diagnosis to design a series of workshops was used. Because of 
the lack of a collaborative relationship and the fact that the 
data did not motivate a desire for change, it was probably better 
that the variation was pursued* On the other hand, the supply 
department 's data indicated that it was an ideal target for a 
subsystem survey-guided development effort. 

The problems identified during the CAPS workshop bore little 
resemblance to the consultant's diagnosis. This raises the 
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following questions: 1) is the survey valid? 2) does it measure 

what is important? 3) is the wording sufficiently shipboard 
oriented?* 

The diagonal slice chosen to participate in the CAPS work- . 
shop only contained two officers neither of which were department 
heads. Therefore, the policy-influencing personnel were not 
included/ This could explain the relatively large number of 
committees recommended by the problem-solving teams. For a 
command with a leadership style that is definitely top-down, 
it would have been better to take a slice of the organization 
at a higher level. 

The fact that some of the group leaders expressed a desire 
to continue working on the problems after the HRAV terminated 
indicates that the individuals were deeply involved in meaningful 
areaso It is also indicative that group ownership did exist. 

This is the most optimistic sign that the effort could have been 
successful. 



VI . CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. INTRODUCTION 

Ideally, generalities should be drawn from a series of case 
studies. When this is done, commonalities between the different 
cases provide a sturdy base upon which to draw conclusions. Due 
to time constraints, only one case was observed. It should also 
be pointed out that the conclusions have been dravm from one 
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person's perception. Although the author is satisfied with the 
objectivity of the research, personal bias may be present. 

B. ENTRY 

1. Conclusions 

a. Insufficient emphasis is being placed on the entry 
phase •• 

The literature emphasizes the critical nature of the 
entry -phase. For a successful OD effort, the interaction between 
the client and the consultant during this phase forms the basis 
for a collaborative relationship. The necessity for this type 
of relationship is fully documented in the literature. It appears 
from the case that the bulk of the Navy's OD effort is concen- 
trated in other than the entry phase. Considering its cruciality, 
a greater emphasis should be placed on the elements of entry 
during the HRM cycle. More energy and effort should be spent in 
this phase in order to enhance achieving the necessary collabora- 
tive relationship. 

In expending this energy, consideration should be 
given to the priorities of the client during the entry phase.* 

In most cases, the client will likely be under considerable con- 
straints due to operational commitments.* 

b. Certain preconditions of both client and consultant 
are required to support the necessary collaborative 
relationship 

The literature is explicit in its treatment of the 
client preconditions necessary for the required relationship. 
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It stresses .that the client should have, 1) some knowledge of OD 
2) a felt need for change or improvement, 3) a culture congruent 
with the values of the consultant 0 The case of the USS Thunder- 
bolt supports the literature in this respect. The lack of these 
preconditions contributed to the unsuccessful attainment of a 
collaborative relationship. 

Reading the conventional literature leads one to 
believe that the only preconditions necessary are those that 
pertain to the client. However, the case illustrates that a non 
voluntary OD effort requires not only the client but also the 
consultant organization to meet certain preconditions. The 
case indicates two main factors which are considered necessary 
preconditions for the consultant. First, many fleet personnel 
do not look favorably upon the HRMC and its associated programs. 
This is due in part to negative reactions to previous programs, 
especially in the area of equal opportunity. For many, Human 
Goals is synonomous with equal opportunity programs. Secondly, 
the professional sea-going background of some of the officers 
initially associated with the organization responsible for the 
human goals programs was incongruent with the client that he has 
to interact with. The additive affect of these two factors 
created a credibility gap between the "fleet sailor" and the 
"Human Goals people." 

Considering the preconditions of both the client and 
the consultant, the entry phase for the Navy's OD effort can be 
graphically displayed as shown below: 
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CLIENT • 

Preconditions 
knowledge of OD 
felt need for change"' 
congruent culture 



CONSULTANT 

Preconditions 

perceived reputation 
>erceived competence 



RELATIONSHIP 

>!/ 

CONTRACT 

2. Recommendations 

The inadequacies expressed in the above conclusions 
could be greatly alleviated by improving both the client and 
consultant preconditions. The following recommendations are 
proposed as possible means for accomplishing this improvement, 
a. Improvement of consultant preconditions 






improve li c ccrsotl”to.rii^ preconditions j 



both problems mentioned above have to be attacked. A possible 
solution to the first problem may be to separate or disassociate 
command development (OD) from the equal opportunity effort. If 
this appears economically infeasible, then a shift from the 
presently perceived emphasis of equal opportunity to one that 
stresses command development is recommended© A fully successful 
command development effort will have as a result racial awareness 
and equal opportunity© 

The second problem should be attacked by attracting 
professionally competent warfare specialists as consultants. To 
accomplish this requires that duty in this area be perceived as 
career-enhancing. '* Otherwise, the here-to-for successful and 
upward mobile officer will not desire duty in this area. The 
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needs of the service and encouragement from the Navy's top echelon 
saw the turnaround in the perception of recruiting duty. The 
same type of effort would be needed. 

Although organizational processes are common to all 
commands the environment and the demands under which they are 
carried out vary quite substantially depending upon the warfare 
specialty. The outsider may see "One Navy." In reality 
however, the level at which the OD effort is being targeted, 
parochialism prevails to a great extent. Therefore consultant 
preconditions could be enhanced by matching client and con- 
sultant warfare specialties to the maximum extent, 
bo Improvement of client preconditions 

The client should be more knowledgeable about what 
OD is, its objectives and methods employed to attain these 
objectives. This requires that key personnel in the command be 
educated prior to commencement of the HRM cycle; suggesting 
that OD education should take place during enroute training. 

Rather than establishing a separate school requiring additional 
expenditure of PCS funds, the possibility of incorporating this 
education in PXO/PCO schools, SWOS, and officer entrance schools, 
for example should be explored. The methods of OD are rather 
difficult to fully grasp in a lecture presentation. Derr's 
experience in a city's school system suggests that an OD-type 
workshop could be extremely beneficial. Therefore a half-day, 
non-threatening workshop conducted by a visiting OD consultant 
may be sufficient exposure to OD methods for future clients. 
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The fact that the Navy, as an organization, sought 



help from OD consultants indicates a felt need in the aggregate, 
but this does not necessarily mean that the individual unit com- 
mand will feel the need. If the need does not initially exist, 
the survey results could produce it. However, rather than rely 
on the survey results to point out discrepancies and thereby 
induce a felt need, it would appear far better if key personnel 
could be informed and convinced of the value of OD prior to 
undergoing an HRAV (preferably before reporting aboard). The 
emphasis of the education should be that the HRM cycle provides 
a time to sit back in order to take a look at the perceived 
effects of the command's management processes. 

Until the above long term remedies can take affect, 
the use of short term actions will have to suffice. To the extent 
possible, the above education should be attempted during the 
entry phase. An entry workshop similar to that referred to by 
Derr might be considered. A CNO personal letter to all Flag 
Officers, Unit Commanders, and Commanding Officers explaining OD 
principles might be a useful educational tool. It would also 
appear that the HRMC could arrange to conduct half-day seminars 
with Squadron Commanders and their Commanding Officers. An 
antecdotal success story written by a CO for publication in the 
Naval Institute Proceedings might also pay great dividends . 0 

In summary, it appears that education will improve 
client preconditions. The fact that the consultant must vie with 
other priority items which consume the client's time during the 



entry phase makes it imperative that this education take place 
as much as possible prior to entry. 

C. DATA COLLECTION 

1. Conclusion 

a. Multiple data sources will add to diagnostic 
perspective 

The use of additional data to corroborate or refute 
the survey results would give an additional diagnostic perspec- 
tive of the command. 

2. Recommendation 

To accomplish this requires the Commanding Officer's 
cooperation. With more knowledge of the methods of OD, CO's 
will be more prone to see the advantages of multiple data sources. 

D. DIAGNOSIS AND DATA FEEDBACK 

1. Conclusion 

a. Lack of collaborative relationship adversely affects 
diagnosis and data feedback 

The diagnosis and feedback phases of this case illus- 
trate the need for a collaborative relationship 0 The lack of 
its existence contributed to the inability to affect a joint, 
interactive and meaningful diagnosis. 

b. In cases where normative profile fails to produce the 
intended motivation for change, additional data displays 
may be necessary 

In the Thunderbolt case, the command's data fell within 
most of the fleet means. As a result the Commanding Officer was 
not motivated for change or improvement. If the CO's reaction 
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to the normative data display is a typical response, then the 
cumulative affect would appear to drive towards mediocrity through- 
out the fleet o In cases where the normative display does not 
produce the intended motivation, additional displays or ways of 
looking at the data appear to be needed. 

2. Recommendation 

More effort and energy should be exerted during the entry 
phase on establishing a collaborative relationship. 

In cases where the normative display does not produce 
motivation, back-up displays should be utilized. Rather than 
using the fleet mean, the command's mean could be used as a basis 
for comparison. In the Thunderbolt case, effective use of this 
comparison could have been made by utilizing a cumulative difference 
display. This type of display may be especially useful for dimen- 
sions which exhibit a bimodal distribution. As an example, a 
cumulative difference graph for the communication flow index for 
Thunderbolt would appear as shown in figure VI-I. As it appears 
in the survey printout the information displayed in figure VI-I 
resides on three different pages in the form of three different 
frequency distributions. The frequency distributions are shown 
in figure VI -II as a means of contrasting the impact of the cumula- 
tive difference displays with the frequency distributions as they 
appear in the printout. 
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Frequency Distributions as they appear 

FIGURE VI -II 



in Survey Printout 
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E. ACTION 



1. Conclusion 

a. The use of survey-guided development or its variation 
should depend on an assessment of the client-consult- 
ant relationship • 

The case illustrates that without a collaborative 
relationship optimistic signs of involvement and ownership did 
result. It is proposed that similar results might not have 
occurred had pure survey-guided development been utilized in 
this case. This suggests that the choice between survey-guided 
development and its variation might rest on an evaluation of 
the client-consultant relationship up to the point of data feed- 
back. If the relationship is assessed as truly collaborative, 
then survey-guided development should be utilized, otherwise 
its variation should be usedo* 

b 0 Crew member's increased awareness of the complexity 
involved in shipboard management is important side 
benefit of CAPS workshop 

Although not brought out in the case, it was the 
author's observation that a major side benefit of the CAPS 
workshop was the participants' increased awareness of the com- 
plexities involved in running an effective and responsive ship- 
board management program/ A probable result could be that while 
the command is being responsive to its members, the members may 
at the same time become more responsive to the command because 
of their increased awareness. In the process of educating 
clients, this point should be brought to light. 
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APPENDIX A 



CHRONOLOGICAL EVOLUTION OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND 

MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 



lo 5 November 1970: 


NAVOP Z-55 solicited applications from all 
Navy personnel with academic or experienced 
backgrounds in management and the applied 
behaviorial sciences for the Human Resource 
Management Pilot Program. 



2. 29 December 1970: The selection of 13 officers and 11 en- 



3o lS January 1971: 


listed men from over 1,200 applications 
for this program was completed. 

The 24 personnel selected reported to the 
Naval Chaplain School, NS Newport, Rhode 
Island, for the initial eight weeks train- 
ing and the formation of the Human Resource 
Management Pilot Program. 


4 . 1 March 1971: 


Project Manager 5 Human Relations Project 
(BUPERS-Pc) established as overall Project 
Manager for developing programs in Drug 
Abuse Education and Rehabilitation, Race 
Relations, Int ercultural Relations, and 
Human Resource Management Programs. 


5. 1 April 1971: 


Human Resource Management Pilot Program 
occupied own quarters, NS Newport, Rhode 
Island, began to develop its own organiza- 
tion, and define its missiono 


6. July 1971: 


First Management Development Training 
Seminars conducted by the Human Resource 
Management Pilot Program. 


7. September 1971: 


Initial definition of Human Resource Manage' 
ment Pilot Program mission as implementing 
organizational development efforts within 
the operational forces of the Navy. 


B. December 1971: 


Development of specific organizational 
development program for application within 
the Navy called the Command Development 
Program. Writing the "N-Man Book" begun. 



9. January ’ 1972: 


"N-Man Book" published. Commander, Cruiser 
Destroyer Flotilla TWO engaged as Pilot's 
operational client. Initial application 
of Command Development Program. 


10. March 1972: 


Human Resource Management Pilot Program 
terminated and transition to command status 
as Human Resource Development Center, NS 
Newport, Rhode Island. Human Resource 
Development Centers at San Diego, Norfolk, 
and Pearl Harbor established within six 
months. 


11. April 1972: 


First Command Development Specialist 
Training cycle to train Navy personnel in 
management consultant techniques for ex- 
panded program implementation. 


12. December 1972: 


Completion of Pilot Program implementation 
within C0MCRUDESFL0T TWO sustained program 
expansion through implementation at Human 
Resource Development Centers. 


13. January 1973: 


Initial staffing of the Human Resource 
Management Team, Washington, D. C., for 
application of organizational development 
technology within Washington Shore 
Establishment 0 


14. February 1973: 


Transition of Command Development Programi 
to Organizational Development and Manage- 
ment Program offering full management con- 
sulting services and organizational develop 
ment technology to the naval establishment 
with flexibility to meet the needs of each 
commando 


15. April 1973: 


Establishment of the Human Goals Office 
under the CNO, utilizing the Human Resource 
Management Program as the framework for 
all Human Goals Programs, including Race 
Relations Education, Drug and Alcohol Abuse 
Education, Int ercultural Relations, and 
Transition to civilian life. 
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APPENDIX B 



CASE EXHIBITS 

- Normative Data 

- CO to CO Introductory Letter 

- The Why, the What, and the How of the Navy 
Human Goals Plan 

- Department of Defense Human Goals Credo 

- CNO LTR. DTD 19 October 1973, Personal to all 
Flag Officers, Unit Commanders, Commanding 
Officers 

Chief of Naval Personnel Cover Article in the 
Officer Personnel Newsletter of December 1973 

ALPACFLT 003/74 

- Human Resources Management Cycle Flow Diagram 

- Excerpts from U. S. Navy Human Goals Plan 

- Navy Human Resource Management Survey Questionnaire 

- Definition of Survey Dimensions and Indices 

CNO MSG Regarding Confidentiality of Human 
Resource Management Survey Information 

Biographical Information on HRM Support Team 
# Z 

"Human Relations or Human Resources?" Harvard 
Business Review 

- USS Thunderbolt Organization Wire Diagram 

- Survey Printout 

- Consultant's Diagnosis of Survey Printout 

- Additional Survey Printouts 

- Seminars/Workshops Available at the HRMC 
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Diagram of HRMC Conference Room Arrangement 
Peer Group "We Wants" 

Six-step Action Planning Teams 
First Set of Action Plans 
Second Set of Action Plans 
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Commander D. K. Williamson 
Commanding Officer 
USS Thunderbolt 
FPO San Francisco 966 OI 

Dear Commander Williamson: 

Your command, as a result of scheduling at the recent Fleet 
Commander's quarterly scheduling conference, has been scheduled 
for a dedicated Human Resource Availability (HRAV) during the 
week 9-13 Inly 197X. My purpose in writing is to give you 
some appreciation of what the Human Resource Management Cycle 
entails under the Navy Human Goals Plan (OPNAVINST 5300.6 a), 
and to assure you of my assistance and that of the Human Resourc 
Management Center Staff, and to request certain basic informa- 
tion about the USS Thunderbolt. 

The purpose of the Navy's Human Goals Program is to ensure the 
development of the full potential of its human resources and 
application of that potential toward maximum effectiveness in 
the performance of the Navy's primary mission 0 # As presently 
envisioned, the Human Resource Management Cycle consists of the 
following phases: 

a. Preliminary Data Collection - Human Resource Management 
Center consultants will conduct a series of visits with you to 
make arrangements to conduct a survey and/or selected inter- 
views, as deemed appropriate. After the survey/interviews 
have been conducted and interpreted, the consultants will pre- 
sent the data to you to assist in making preliminary plans for 
the most effective use of the five-day Human Resource Avail- 
ability (HRAV) period in meeting your needs. 

b. Five-Day Human Resource Availability Period - Human 
Resource Management Center consultants will be available to con- 
duct workshops and other training, selected by you, with the 
end result being the development of a Command Action Plan. 

Co Six-Month Follow-on Visit - A Human Resource Management 
Center consultant will be available to you to jointly review 
the initial Command Action Plan and determine whether or not 
further involvement is desired during the current year. 
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Commander A. C. Reagan heads the Human Resource Management 
Support Team that I have assigned to your commando His tele- 
phone numbers are 526-3756/S. Commander Reagan will work with 
you during the preliminary steps leading up to the HRAV upon 
your return to CONUS. Past experience with fleet units has 
demonstrated that a series of planning sessions between the HRM 
consultants and the unit Commanding Officer are highly desirable 
to ensure that the HRM program, and the HRAV in-particular, are 
properly tailored to meet the needs of the individual unit. 



In order to conduct the Human Resource Availability week, I 
propose that the following schedule of events take place within 
the periods/weeks indicated. These dates are predicated around 
your return to CONUS and subsequent leave and up keep period. 



12 - IS May 

IS - 22 June 
25 - 26 June 

9-13 July 



Initial visit between you and Human 
Resources Management Center repre- 
sentative, CWO William Harris o Sur- 
vey of your commando 

Feedback of survey data 

Planning of Human Resource Avail- 
ability week 

Human Resource Availability week 



In order to familiarize the members of the team with the USS 
Thunderbolt and productively utilize the time available, I 
request you have available at the initial meeting some basic 
information which will be used in planning follow-on meetings: 



a. A copy of any current Command Action Plan and/or any 
Affirmative Action Plan. 



bo A list of any formal unit goals towards which you are 
currently striving. 

c. An organizational chart and the number of officers and 
enlisted personnel on board. 

d. A listing of personnel who have primary or collateral 
duties in Human Resource Management matters. 

e 0 In addition, include any information regarding the 
Command's detailed work schedule that would have an impact on 
the dedicated Human Resource Availability five-day period. In 
order to maximize both the individual program aspects and depth 
of cooperative planning necessary to ensure meeting the needs 
and desires of the USS Thunderbolt these schedules should be 
kept up-to-date. 
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If some of the information in this letter or request for infor- 
mation raises questions or concerns, please call either CDR 
Reagan or myself at 526-7613 or 526-2401 or come by Human 
Resource Management Center to see me. I would like to assure 
you that the information you give us will be used for planning 
purposes and will be held in strictest confidence by the members 
of my staff. 

I want to assure you of my genuine interest in offering you a 
Human Resource Availability week which will truly meet your 
individual requirements as commanding officer. 

Sincerely, 



L. A. Pearcy 
Captain, Uo S. Navy 



Copy to: 

Squadron Commander 
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THE WHY, THE WHAT, AND THE HOW OF THE NAVY HUMAN GOALS PLAN 

Exhibit 3 

winr a human goals plan ? 

The Navy Human Goals Plan is an outgrowth of lavs passed by Congress, partic- 
ularly the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Fair Housing Act of 196S, the Equal Op- 
portunity Act of 1972, and the Drug and Alcohol Abuse Control Act of 1970# These 
acts have been implemented in the Armed Services by Presidential Executive Order. 
Additionally, the All-Volunteer Force has generated pressures for improved util- 
ization of our human and material resources while maintaining combat readiness. 

WHAT IS THE HUMAN COALS PLAN? 

The Navy Human Goals Plan (OPNAVINST 5300. 6A) is basically a leadership/man- 
egement plan which consolidates human resource management programs initiated in 
1970. It operates in parallel with the Defense Department Human Coals Credo. The 
DOD Credo is concerned with the recognition that the defense of the nation re- 
quires a veil trained force of people and that the individual himself has inherent 
dignity and worth. 

WHAT ARE THE PLANS OBJECTIVES? 9 

The Plan is concerned with: 



1. Informing people at all levels about the Human Goals Credo and its im- 
portance as a basic building block of Navy life. 

2. The implementation of leadership and management improvement programs to 
achieve increased command excellence. 



3. The achievement of equal opportunity. 

4* Reemphasizing the important role of middle management in implementing 
policy and strengthening the chain of command. •• 

5. Ensuring that Navy units operate as a positive and effective instrument 
of overseas diplomacy. 

6. .The elimination of the abuse of alcohol and drugs through education and 
action programs. 

7 . Helping personnel leaving the service to readjust to civilian life. 

8. Attracting and retaining quality personnel. 

WHO WILL BE INVOLVED? 



The operational forces Including fleet support units through their assigned 
fleet commanders, the training establishment through the Chief of Naval Education 
and Training, and shore activities through their own individual commanders. 

WHAT ARE THE EXPECTED RESULTS ? 

Achievement of the following results is expected through implementation of 
this plan. 
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DESIRED OUTCOMES OF THU HUMAN GOALS PROGRAM 



# 



1. Improved state of operational and material readiness, 

2. Enhance the quality of personal two-way communications at all levels of the 
chain of command, 

3. Improve the image of the Navy at home and abroad, 

A. Develop improved leadership practices and more effective utilization of human, 
fiscal and material resources. 

5. Provide a high degree of career satisfaction and thereby attract and retain 
quality personnel. 

6. Strengthen the chain of command. * 

7. Development of a Human Goals Action Plan by all commands. 

6, Effect Equal Opportunity through the increase of minorities horizontally and 
vertically throughout the Navy structure. 

9. Advance Equal Opportunity through improved managerial capabilities of cur 
majority population. 

10. Create an increased understanding and acceptance of the host nation culture and 
customs and increase the level of favorable incidents and decrease adverse in- 
cidents among Navy personnel and dependents. 

11. Increase the number of volunteers for overseas duty. 

12. Improve the knowledge, understanding and appreciation for host nation language, 
customs and culture in order to increase opportunity to satisfy social, economic 
and recreational needs through the resources of the host nation. 

13. Create an environment of understanding, cultural adjustment and satisfaction 
that will contribute to the reduction of foreign claims, legal action and un- - 
favorable civil and labor activities against the U. S. government. Navy person- 
nel and their dependents. 

1A. Increase the ability of all hands to recognize the symptoms and dangers of al- 
cohol and drug abuse. 

13. Ensure recognition of alcoholism as a treatable illness. 

16. Modify conditions and peer pressures that tend to encourage drug and alcohol 
abuse. 

17. Reduce the incidence of drug and alcohol abuse by military members and depen- 
dents to obtain lover treatment loads, ease lost time due to abuse and reduce 
other testing and control program costs. 
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HOW WILL THESE RESULTS BE OBTAINED? 



The Hunan Coals Plan v:ill implement the integration of Human Goals throughout 
the chain of command on a Havy-vi.de basis. Each individual unit both afloat and 
ashore will have responsibilities for practical training in and affirmative action 
toward improved utilization of its human resources. Direct assistance to unit com- 
manders to improve human resource management vithin their organizations will be 
available through U. S. and overseas based Hunan. Resource Management Centers and 
Detachments. 

WHERE IS THE ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE? 



Fleet commanders will schedule units under their control annually for a five 
(5) day human resource management availability period. During this period Human 
Resource Management Centers and Detachments will be available to provide assist- 
ance to the unit in the areas of Race Relations Education, Organizational Devel- 
opment and Management, Intercultural Relations and Drug and Alcohol Education.® A 
Human Resource Management Center headquartered in Washington, D. C. will be avail- 
able to provide Human Goals supporting services to the Shore Establishment . 

* The Chief of Naval Education and Training has been tasked to provide educa- 
tion in skill development and human resource management/leadership for all ranks 
and rates at key points throughout a Navy career. 

Human Resource Management Centers are currently located at Norfolk, Virginia; 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; and San Diego, California. 
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NAVY HUMAN GOALS OBJECTIVES 



1. Navy personnel are informed and understand the Human Goals Credo. 

2. Implement leadership and management improvement programs to achieve increased 
command excellence through the most effective utilization of human and physical 
resources. 

3. Ensure equal opportunity in the Navy. 

A. Reemphasize the important role of middle management in implementing policy and 
strengthening the chain of command. 

5. Ensure that Navy units operate as a positive and effective instrument of over- 
seas diplomacy. 

6. Eliminate abuse of drugs and alcohol in the Navy through education and action 
programs. 

7. Assist Navy personnel leaving the service to readjust to civilian life. 

8. Attract to and retain in the Navy people with ability, dedication, and capacity 
for growth. 
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‘ Exhibit 5 * 

CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
• '19 October 1973 



personal • . •’ 

To: All Fine Officers, Unit Commanders, Commanding Off 

You have all heard about the recently 

demote . 

tliis letter to this one subject. 

’ the outset, that even if there 
ethical imperatives for this 
environment we are undergoing with 



icer 



were 



Let 

not 



me state at 
the obvious 



n i the change m i:uvuuu»-»t- - . - 

the all-volunteer arced forces concept would make 
its implementation one of enlightened self l ' 

let rae also say that I have- no illusion of this 

leadership C of^thb S Navy^-- S not t just pass ive^agroericnt 

but whole-hearted self-interested involvement. _ 

These are not the tranquil times of earlier •• 

S.y ^ ««nMnr;s indeed real ana no 

iix-or ^iic'ihahon message is. going to make . j _ 
them. go away . . • . •! 

• . to even the casual observer.it is obvious that^j 

educatio^^towarl th^value'^o^opcnness^ questioning, 

SCS ^re^^mca ngg 

- -• Before I say anything further, however, let me 
stress that our basic principle has not changed. 

It is exactly what it has been and will continue 
to be- to P?ovidc responsive, effective combat capa- 
bility fed our Cor.mumder- in-Chief to use as needed. . 



r- 
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And the principal yardstick by which we will 
measure this capability is also the same -- mission 
effectiveness. . 

What lias changed is our functional environment. 
Not to recognize this is to beg the question and is 
farcical when viewed against the turmoil of recent 
years. 

In place of a Navy whose ranks have been filled' 
in part by "draft-motivated" enlistees there lias • ‘ 
been substituted the system of true all- volunteer 
attraction and recruitment. Under the all- volunteer 
system we must really compete with the other services 
and civilian society in the manpower • market . Changes 
in values and preferences which have occurred in 
. that portion of the population upon which we must 
draw have been sufficiently large that we must, adapt 
our human resource management -methods in order to 
attract, retain and effectively utilize our manpower. 

To compete effectively in the manpower market 
with other types of employment, naval service must 
provide work roles which arc satisfying activities 
in their own right,* and which are seen as making a 
positive contribution both to the organization’ and 
the individual .*. • 

One Commanding Officer recently told me that 
801 (160) of his E-5 and below did not enlist for 
what the N avy had to offer - , but ror what civilian 
society did not or could not provide . 

• * •• • 

’ • If we know this, why then can we not approach 

‘human resource management as we do other systemic 
problems? In spite of the ostensible priority 
given to people as our most important and expensive 
asset, human resource management lias lagged behind 
our systems approaches to money and material manage- 
ment. . . . .. ‘ 

•i-v..- Sailor motivation is becoming an increasingly 
difficult problem. There is considerable evidence 
that people coming into the Navy today are different 
from those of the past with respect to their attitudes 
' They seem less conscicntous have less respect for 
formal authority, show little concern for job security 
and are more inclined to want to have some say about 
what they do and how they do it. As I have indicated, 
these differences in attitudes arc due in large part 
to cultural changes in society. To maintain unit 



t 



set 



Avopm 
*■' *' O 



zational objectives, its 



effectiveness at our traditionally high levels in 
this environment , it is an absolute necessity 
wc develop the full potential of our people and 
apply, that potential toward achieving across the 
board command excellence. 

yjj tli the implementation of tlic Human Goals 
Plan we have launched a dynamic and responsive 
of programs, soundly based on knowledge gnincc 
through experience, research and analysis, and 
designed to develop and more effectively utilize 
human resources to achieve command excellence. 

Our Human Resource Management Program focuses 
on motivation within a command. In essence I view 
it as a systematic approach to building good older 
and discipline, responsibility, authority^ and 
accountability, pride*and professionalism, moiale 
and esprit, and teamwork . 0 In the sense that it 
seeks those Reals, it is essentially a leadership 
plan, focusing on what the Navy has traditionally 
deemed as having high priority m the fields 
leadership and management. Recognizing that loi 
term effectiveness is directly proportional to die 
amount of individual satisfaction gained through 
con t r ib u t mg 

. 0 1 ~ rs 1 ~\ c* 4 ' r\ 

. jl d j. . ~ ^ 

‘ ness b.y increasing 

The majoi premise of the plan is that the human 
system of an organization can. be _ approached _ m a . 

logical, rational manner. That is, that scientific 
technology can be applied in leadership and personnel 
•management aTTHias been in other areas of manage- 
ment 2 It can be readily seen that the basic Human 
Resource Management objectives contained m the plan 
arc nothing new for the Navy. Although the words 
may be different from those to which we arc accustomed , 
we have always sought these conditions and •gooc 
leaders have achieved them. hhat is new is that the. 
Human Resource Management Program is _ a systematic, 
planned approach to increasing organizational cfficicn ) 
with the focus. on leadership development and the 
human portion of an organization. •' • 

• As society has changed the expectations of our 
young sailors, so must we change our leadership and 
management strategics to satisfy their expectations 
while achieving our missions. Once we have achieved . 
these basic goals, only then can we expect improved 
unit readiness, improved career and 300 satisfaction, 
improved morale and esprit, improved retention latcs 



improve organizational effective 
motivation . * 
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ns well as the various other expected results out- 
lined in the Human Goals Plan. 



The plan was developed on the assumption that 
we will continue to function in an all- volunteer 
environment. l\'c must compete in the market place 
to obtain the necessary quantity of young men and 
women to fill our ranks. Once this has been 
accomplished we must develop and retain a well 
disciplined* professional Navy. How do we go - about 
this task? A great deal of controversy lias been 
generated over this question, but there is no doubt 
in any one's mind that highly motivated sailors are 
essential to an effective fighting Navy. 



Our goal is to provide leadership and manage- 
ment techniques and procedures to develop, main- 
tain, and improve motivation and commitment to the 
Navy. Obviously the first step is to manifest to 
our people our dedication to provide an organization 
(ship, squadron, station, unit, division, depart- 
ment, etc.) which preserves individual dignity, 
fosters individual development, secures personal 
satisfaction and satisfies an individuals desire to 



belong 



to 



winning 



team . 



know 
1 . 



of a 



first-rate 

attack squadron that by providing these things to . •' 
.its .people achieved a first term recalls tment rate' 
of 78% over the past 18 months. Its sailors simply 
did not want to be traded to another team or play • 
out their options elsewhere. Once we have provided 
these same tilings Navy-wide, our professional sailor 
will commit himself to his organization, its rules 
goals and its leaders. . 



From the outset I have assumed that traditional 
principles of leadership and management employed 
by the Navy arc basically sound. On the other hand, 
the idea that nothing new can be added to improve 
our techniques and procedures is unimaginative. Few 
will deny that leadership is the most" critical 
element in producing a highly motivated professional 
Navy. But to say that "All we need is good leader- 
ship" is to beg the question. We must determine how 
to get that "good leadership" Navy-wide. Also, there 
is’ more to the problem than just good leadership. 



As we know, motivation is a product of many 
factors -- some persona], others environmental. In 
general, each individual is motivated to achieve his 
personal goals, which arc some - combination of 
economic gain, security, esteem, and a sense of 
accomplishment and belonging. To gain the commitment 
of the sailor to the Navy, the Navy must satisfy 
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some of these needs. At the same time, the goals 
of the Navy -- good order and discipline, well- 
trained sailors who work as a team, mission 
effectiveness -- must be achieved. 

’ • 

I 

I believe we can attract the proper men and 
women, and that the requisite technical training 
can be imparted to them. The remaining challenge 
is the development of the professional competence 
of this asset and the full and effective use of 
that competence to achieve Navy goals. This 
challenge can only be achieved by the sustained 
application of the finest leadership and managerial 
skills. This i s our hig hes t priori ty. An all- 
volunteer force in a zero draft environment requires 
nothing less. Our officers and petty officers are 
experiencing new demands for firmness; for the 
understanding of human motivations; for sensitivity 
to the methods of securing human responses; and 
for skills in supplying human satisfactions.* 



The Human -Goals Plan is an integrated, systematic 
application of the finest techniques developed from 
the people* oriented* pilot projects conducted over 
..the past few years. It is designed to attack head or. 
tiie leadership problems confronting our Navy in 
today’s world. I view if. as a dynamic and responsive 
plan for instilling leadership in the Navy and for 
developing and utilizing human resources; ■ 



. f • * * 

' To say again and again that wc need better . ? 
leadership and management ,- that; we now have a plan 
for achieving it, and that we are implementing 
the plan is’ not enough. Leadership is intangible, 
hard to measure and' difficult to describe, "its 
qualities stem’ from many factors. Certainly they 
must include a measure of inherent ability to 
control and direct, sclf-c.onfidence based on expert 
knowledge, initiative, loyalty, pride and a sense . 
of responsibility. Inherent ability obviously cannot 
be instilled, but that which is latent or dormant 
can be developed. Other ingredients can be acquired'. 
But leaders can be and arc made.* Whether or not 
they become great leaders depends on whether or not 
they possess that extra quality which makes the 
difference between the average man and the above 
average man. In our focus on leadership wc must not 
only concentrate on improving organizational effective- 
ness, but wc must also stress better assessment and 
development of our officers and petty officers. 



i 
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To tins end, our revised reports of ‘officer 
fitness and petty officer evaluations will provide 
us with a better instrument for measur inj; 1 coder - 
ship and ‘management ability v They are longer and 
more complex than tlic previous forms but arc more 
meaningful in terms of the skills required to 
successfully meet the leadership challenges' of 
today. They arc closely correlated to the leader- 
ship and management concepts developed in the 
Human Goals Plan. The data contained in reports 
will be more pertinent to preserving records of 
accomplishment and reward and hence to selection . • 
and placement processes. They will also be more 
relevant to the individual in assisting him to 
develop as a leader and to better manage his own 
career in consonance with his own abilities and 
interests. 

Let me make one final point in closing. Many 
of you arc already aware that our personnel as 
well* as our hardware programs are coming under 
increasing attack. 

Well publicized shiftings of national priorities 
have resulted in increased scrutiny of how we spend 
our monies. Now' we find ourselves criticized not 
only for hardware costs but for personnel costs. 

'More than that there is a developing consensus 
that the way to attack us is not through hardware, 
but through personnel under the quite correct 
theory that if we- don't have .sailors we won't sail 
ships; and if we don't sail ships. our hardware 
positions become much harder to defend. 

These developments do not suggest easy sailing 
for our programs in the mid and late seventies. 

They do, however, serve to alert us to the need for • 
insuring that our internal houses are in order in 
the ways in which u r c utilize our assets.., 

’ 

' Our Human Goals Programs will be examined for 
the slightest hint that we arc implementing these 
programs in a desultory or public relations motivated 
way. Should evidence be found that this is the 
ease then another wedge will be driven between us and 
American young people from whom we recruit, and 
between our requests and what Congress is moved to 
provide. . * 

Again even if we do not consider our ethical 
obligations in this matter -- obligations we do 

- W 
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of course consider -- our ability to maintain 
mission ef fectivencss is inexorably tied to our 
getting behind the Human Goals Programs, 



We simply are not in the position any longer 
where we fail to recruit a young man or woman' 
because of our inability to offer a meaningful 
disciplined challenge^ or once having recruited 
him to lose him after training for the same reason; 
or to be doing less than our best in the face Of 
Congressional, press and citizen's group criticism. 

In the next few years, perhaps more than anytime 
since the Louis Johnson Secretariat, we are truly 
running in harm 1 s way. Our commitment - beginning 
with the flag officer at the top -- must be impeccable 
if we arc to come through remaining mission effective. 



We are in a new era. We must clearly think 
through what might happen should we fail to meet 
the challenges this new era offers. 

't- L 'ti'p 



/3u; 

E. R. ZiJhP.VALT , JR. 
Admir^J/, U.S. Navy 



/ 
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DM THU CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 



The basis for ihc Navy's Human Goals Plan derives from requirements levied on the military establishment by 
gross. The Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Fair Housing Act of 196S, the Equal Opportunity Act and the Drug and 
iliol Abuse Control Act have all been implemented in tire armed forces by executive order. Superimposed upon all of 
.'mandates is the very real fact that with the AVF a reality there arc limited fiscal and human rcsouices available to 
mplish our primary mission of maintaining an effective combat capability. There can be little doubt that we must 
lop the full potential of our human to sources and apply that potential toward maximizing mission, effectiveness. 

For the foreseeable fiiiuic, the Navy is committed to a smaller, more effective force— a force which must be 
duntecr and which must perform professionally in a complex, technical environment. There is a very real economic 
ssity to meet that commitment at a reasonable cost to the taxpayer. 

The Secretary of Defense recently reissued the DOD Human Goals Credo. When we examine that document closely, 
ind it formally recognizes that the defense of the nation requires a well trained foicc and that to provide such a force, 
nust increase the attractiveness of 2 career so that our service men and women will feel the highest pride in themselves, 
work, their uniform, and in the military profession.' it ?Jso recognizes mat the individual has infinite dignity and 
li. - 



To attain these goals, the credo requires that we stiive to attract and retain good people; that we fulfill their 
ations for advancement, promotion, and job satisfaction; that we provide true equal opportunity for all; that we help 
Heaving the naval service to adjust to civilian life; and finally that we better utilize our human resources in the 
finance of our primary mission. These are leadership responsibilities. 

In parallel with these DOD goals arc the Navy's own human goals objectives: enforcement of good order and 
pline in a changing social environment, the creation of a climate within the Navy in which there is an absence of 
iininalion, full involvement of middle management in chain-oFcommand responsibilities, improvement of pro- 
xdism and performance, and efficient human and fiscal resource management. Here again, we see a requirement for 
ig and enlightened leadership. 

The Navy Human Goals Plan, then, is essentially a lcadcrsliip/nmnagcmcnt plan which extends and directs the human 
nee action programs which began in 1970. It consolidates all such programs and actions into one effort within the 
establishment for implementation through the chain of command. It incorporates recommendations received from 
led commanders-in-chief over the past year, and it will enable the Human Resource Development Project to be 
lablishcd as a Project Office by 1 July 1974. This plan provides for the development of individual leadership/ 
foment skills tlnougli education ;md training, and it also provides direct assistance to unit commanders to improve 



nee management with in their organizations. 



Under this plan, every Navy unit afloat and ashore is assigned specific responsibilities for practical training and 
native action to improve the productivity of our people. The plan stresses fundamental principles: those first 
pies of the Navy-lcadciship and professionalism-responsibility , authority, and accountability; good older and 
ilinc; 11101 ale and esprit; and pride in uniform. 

To meet these objectives, we have developed programs in five major categories that comprise the Navy Human Goals 

I 

1. Human Resource Management consisting of: % • • 

Leadership and Oigamzational Development and Management .* * . * V 4 

Intcrculimal Relations. * 



/ 



' / ,, ;lCC illations, and Ding and Alcohol- I:\luc;ition 

/ Mqi.-.l O^jnxtm.ity _ 

; pjugniKl Alcohol Abuse Control 
a faiecr Motivation 

.n*ANS!TION/Sccond Career Planning ami Assistance 
•*' ' li,,', i Inman Rcsomcc Management Ccnteis (IIKNJC)n 

Ultt t r iii»,*«it/\ilil ‘1 li/' 'Hinrimti ilt* tli'rf rnm 



this plan unman i\nui.ia (IIRMC) and Dcladnncnls (MUMP) will be established at 

■ r .' fC(lU , |S (hiundiont the woild. 'I lie nppropiialc fleet comniaiider-in chief will c.xcidsc operational control 
,K>l 'f! ihtics which will provide assistance, on a continuing basis, to all operating forces in their cffoits to achieve 

.tlic-bc'ai cl ^ X ^ ^ ni|1 | oyjn „ dedicated periods of time in the operating schedule will he the method of providing this 

11,c C0,, f CI _ ’ jmoiovc unit effectiveness. These periods will spread over a unit’s normal operating schedule and 

iiuinf. * 

1Cl,KlC j All initial survey conducted by 11RMC personnel. During this survey, CO and Type Commander 
, ls would be discussed and the consultants and CO would establish objectives and a command action plan. 

|C1I,CI1 ^ About five weeks subsec|tient to tire survey, a 5-day period will commence with the command and 
j|, n p reviewing previous problem aieas arid existing plans, conducting workshops, and carrying out the command 

n|>la % A follow- on visit, six months later, will judge progress made and determine additional assistance necessary. 

fl'dVatcd periods will then be scheduled ns necessary. 

A Human Resource Management Team (1IR.MT) will be established in Washington, D.C. to provide a similar 
wrvicc to second echelon commands at the headquarters level. 

Tl Clii'f ^ Naval Training will provide naming and education in skill development and in human resource 
\' C f|1I ' r j K j jendciship for all ranks and rates at entry and key career progression pom's. I will continue to operate 
'^‘q 01 v j cohol Rehabilitation Centers to provide intensive resident care for personnel whose rehabilitation needs 
’ !* | cup abilities of local commands and/or Counseling and Assistance Centers (CA ACS). Career motivation 
"ms^s well as the Navy’s efforts to help its members in their return to civilian life, will also remain under my 

'Tl all-volunteer environment is a reality. In it we arc competing with the civilian community and other services for 
a f r-no'ver pool Of all the military services, vve arc the only one which asks a major portion of our people to go 
! fVVwcu.-ied jiciiods on unaccompnmcH-lours.-Wc'nms:, /.f cci.w, nsln tins: people to perform cffecthely in :« 

M K I • ] ..... , •*» * — \ ptjj t pf OCU'CHvit 



• rvf C - 

VUllt) Wl f 



";i l(»r <-> 1 

, tcc ] nl jcal environment; but tcciinicai naming alone v.m no. msurc u . ... 

Vw of opportunity. n ood order and discipline, or job satisfaction. Nor will it insure that our Navy men and women 
! . y . sufficient numbers to maintain an ail volunteer force. I solicit your support of the concept and objectives of the 
> llun ui Goals Plan to provide the essential additional ingredient. Hie challenges we all face today and in the luturc 

lire nothing less. 



! * . 




. THE OFFICER PERSONNEL 
NEWSLETTER (NA VEERS 1EC?2) 

— 71 || 

Published quai icily in Washington, D.C.,hy the Bureau of Naval Personnel (Officer Distribution Divi- |j 

sion) I he AVvc&V./iv consists of a seiics of timely articles concerning the carcei development, education, and i] 

issi-mnent of Navy Officers. Its pin pose is to amplify and explain peisonncl policies or procedures as required ,j 

'to momoie better mule islanding. Issuance of NAX'PliRS 15592 is appiovcd in accordance with Department of 
tlie Nivv Publications and Printing Regulations. NAVh.XOS Po5. Inqui.ies concerning the Officer Pc.sonuel 
Kevvslelter should be add.essed to: Chief of Naval Pe.sonnel (Pers-17 1 ). Navy Depai uncut, Washington, D.C. 
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Exhibit- 9 

U. S. NAVY HUMAN GOALS PLAN 



OPNAVIL'ST 5300. 6A 
13 Ilecenbcr 1 y[j 



l. CONCEPT 

The U S Navy’s Hunan Coals Plan extends and directs the Navy s 
p Affairs Action Programs of 1970. It incorporates selected 

personal Affairs acl 6 Chief of Naval Operation 

completely throughout the chain of command. 



• -A" recornizes that to tuinn u.n 

_ ™ct Pro2« sound leadership, pood 

puTpJ.se its human Goals Programs r-u.t P and accountability, 

order and discipline, respon.. > Y’ ir J ividual dignity 

pride and professionalism, morale and esprit and f 

£ »«*. Accepcln, these principles as an lnlegral part ^of 

fevy's conduct of Its nornal *;'“”; i "'' 1 =ple.entatlon, resource 

which coe.pr Is^thc^havy’s SuLn Coals Plan are or t anlaed into 
five major categories: , 

1. Human Resource Management consisting of. 

. Organizational Development and Management 
. Intercultural Relations ^ 

. Race Relations, and 
. Drug and Alcohol Education 
2. Equal Opportunity 

v/ 3> Drug Abuse Control and Alcohol ism_ Preventlon 

J ' l\. Career Motivation • . . ; . 

- 5. TRANSITION/ Second Career Planning and Assistance 

This Plan assigns responsibilities for program development, information 

s* Sr b ?? r33£“f 

these requirements can be managed not enly by t »>- £ officers of 

leadership, but also by the petty. of fleers and the division officer. 

today and the future. 
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OPNAVJNST 5300.6A 

13 lucembcr 1973 



II. DISCUSSION 

* I 4 

Out of the turbulence and tumultuouo change generated by the 
conflicting huu:an forces besetting our society during the past 
two decades, there emerged an increased awareness of the unique 
worth of the individual as he interacts with and is influenced by 
the institutions of his society. The Navy, which at once protects 
and reflectc the considered values of our society, has been no 
less invulnerable to the impact of the forces of change. Nor, has 
it been less sensitive to the need for providing enlightened leader- 
ship in the harnessing of the beneficial aspects of these changes 
os they impact on the Naval establishment. The Navy Hunan Goals Plan 
is a reflection of the Navy’s concern for the felt needs of its menoerB 



The Plan may be viewed, retrospectively, as having progressed 
through three stages and as now being embarked upon a fourth. These 
overlapping stages and their commencement dates can be identified as 
Initiation: 1964; Development: 1968; Refinement and Application: 

February 1971; and Program Integration: March 1973. The fifth 

phase, Operations and Maintenance, is to become, by 1 July 197 -t, the 
responsibility of Operational Force and Shore Establishment Commanders 
supported by the Kaval Training Command. 

The Navy Human Goals Plan directs a family of mutually supportive 
programs concerned with improving human resource utilization to 
achieve maximum mission effectiveness. These programs, Equal 
Opportunity, Human Resource Management, Drug Abuse Control and 
Alcoholism Prevention, and Career Motivation, are outlined in detail 
in TABS A-r of the Navy Human Goals Plan, as is a discussion of Personnel, 
Training and Manpower Research. 

These programs did not all begin at the same time nor. did they 
develop at the same pace. Significant events in the growth of the 
individual programs since 1964 are^ summarized in TABLE Ix-1« 



A, Na vy Human Goals Objec t ives ; Consistent with the Department of 
Defense Human Goals Credo (FIGURE II-l) and the development of note 
effective human resource utilization, the Navy is committed to the 
following Human Goals Objectives: 



To insure that the personnel of the Navy at e.very level of command 
are informed and understand the Human Goals Credo and its importance as 
a basic tenet of Navy life; 



( To implement leadership and management Improvement programs 
at’ ever)' level in the chain of ‘command to achieve increased 
command excellence through the most effective utilization of 
human and physical resources; 

' To ensure equal opportunity in the Navy by making prejudice 
ot any kind an unacceptable practice and to identify and eliminate 
• individual and institutional racism; 
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OPNAVINST 5300. 6A 
13 December I973 

\ t, . 

M To reemphasize the important role of middle management in 
coin'd - 2 P ° 1±Cy aUd ^ 8iVlnS Gtren£th t0 the ch; >*" of 

i 

' T ° C " SU f that U '™y “"its operate ns a positive and effective 
instrument of overseas diplomacy and that individual Navy personnel 
end their families live and work productively and with sLLfact^ 
in . an overseas environment; aucroiaction 

_ To eliminate the abuse of drugs and alcohol in the Navy 
through education and action programs; ^ 

to civilian ^life* N3V ^ POrSO " nel 1PaVl " S the to readjust 

•--> ’ 

. T ° attract to an d retain in the Navy people with abilitv 
dedication, and the capacity for growth. ability, 

srer 

% 

Race Education: The Navy’s 

a - 

subsequent to rn:/"''! itu L “ eir respective commando 

year ago. 






to completion of the seminars. 



No 



O** aV v . 



plans existed a 



2 . huinan Resource t Prormn- tv, tt 

■ ^{^FSs^SSS&gi 

»J« P nfld a^iviues ST*- “*“J' and **>««*«<> trough four 
attended by 1600 military personnel an n u ;N' 2r ' Jl ' Ip s5ir ‘ lnars hav c been 

i0 O L,™ dd a al^“„T d 

Naples Athens vJ: -u tralnln S Is currently being conducted in 

for naval personnel m"lr f^IHos'wn a ’' r1 ™ 1 ICE 'raining 

b urln8 “r •* ouo a s ?;«'' ,a ” 1 

unite during n^Lly“ ”n S',”'" 

Exchange Program Overseas Staff ? R ' 1>act P erso ™ei (Personnel 

Assistance Advlsiry Croup S»W AC “°" Ta< “ S - WU “W 
on exchange) .trend a th«c “ct i "ff 

course at KAVrilIBSCOJ., Coronado. Relations framing 



V. 
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4. Drug Abuse Education: An of 30 limo 1070 . rj 

”[7 * b “»- Klt= advenced andlo-Sl 

°* do have been diatributed to commando Knvy-wide Addlr-r !, 

m Abuse 

Abuse W, .cation Specialists (DAES)have completed training and in 
S f Tenr C e^erf UC t! i0 1 confiultant# fr ™ ^he Human Resource 
for fleet cooJnd.’t hr^riXc^ *" CffMtive SUPP ° rt 

" thc The C ° St 0f esta bl'ishing and maintaining 

• Centers and the " G J ssistance Cente ^ s (CMCs) , formerly CARE 
first 8 months 0 f‘n>73 wasV 4 Centers (KDRCs), for the 

m^d f vi d _,al s have b[een "returned t^ec^ 

to^th^establ ish»ent°of 3 the ' Centers^'^yox^of^l** 1 ^^' 00 * P ^<>r 

abuse problems .ere administrate^ liLulrS 'ZlZV-K Jl2 

Problems h ra K nt ° f thC CCntCrS > ?5% ° f P«*onne: 1 vith'drug abuse 
out tL Nk£? C ° Ua3Cled effectlvcl y and retained on duty through- 

6. Alcoholism Prevent ion Program : The cost of establishing 

* icoho1 “““““a" (arcs® a „d 

" t l '" ltS <“ Us) fot first 8 months of FY-73 

n„;L dollar *: During this period, 665 individuals have been 

- returned to effective flout duty. Ibis represents a cost avoidance 

ee. p :”:"“\r^r^\r“^jLL:"on:.s: nars ' re5uitin£ in 1 
.Re £.3^ ' ■ 

^SaEaT- 

Sf'rlSff^* 5 ifa ted^eloM^'liany^are ‘presently “ 

p^viJe' iSo ” 1 C <^, p t";, r ™.r2m“ tine 

Of the exflan^reuud ^ ^ "" " S “ U ° 
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0PNAVIN5T 5300 . 6A 
13 December 1973 



The outcomes listed are directly related to one or more of 
the Navy's Human Coals set forth on page II-l. The .criteria used 
In selecting them were that they had to be: 

• Easily recognized as having a logical connection to 
the Navy's Human Goals. 

, Realistically achievable within the existing command 
and organizational structure, and current resource 
capabilities of the Navy. 

• Applicable to the entire Navy. 

Attainment of the Navy Human Goals objectives will: 

Result in an improved state of operational and material 
readiness with an attendant higher state of unit and individual 
training. 

Create an atmosphere which will enhance the quality of 
personal two-way communications at all levels in the chain of 
command. 

Improve the image of the Navy at home and abroad as a 
professional organization which recognizes the personal worth and 

dignity of the individual and his family. 

/ 

Develop Improved leadership practices at all levels resulting 
in significant dollar savings due to the more effective utilization 
of human, fiscal, and material resources. 

Provide a high degree of career satisfaction for the individual 
Navy person and family and thereby attract and retain quality 
personnel in numbers sufficient to support present and future 
Navy personnel requirements. 

Strengthen the Navy chain of command which will demonstrate 
a high degree of pride and professionalism, personal authority 
and respect, individual responsibility, equal opportunity, and a 
reduced level of disciplinary problems. 

Result in the development of a Human Goals Action Plan by all 
commands . 

* * 

Effect equal opportunity through the steadily observable 
increase of minorities horizontally and vertically throughout the 
entire Navy structure. 



\ 
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OPNAVINST 5300. 6A 
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Advance equal opportunity through the improved managerial 
capabilities of our majority population to apply with equity the 
rewards and punishments within the system accompanied by reductions 
In discrimination complaints, racial incidents and related in- 
fractions of the UCMJ . 

Create an increased understanding and acceptance of the host 
nation culture and customs that will promote an increased level of 
favorable incidents and decreased adverse incidents among Navy 
personnel, their dependents and host nationals. 

Increase the number of volunteers for overseas duty supported 
by an improved screening and selection process resulting in more 
effective personnel assignment actions and significant dollar 
savings . 

Improve the knowledge, understanding and appreciation for host 
nation language, customs and culture, and availability of goods and 
services resulting in increased opportunities to satisfy social, 
economic and recreational needs through the resources of the host 
nation with a conse-quent reduction in the dependence upon U. S. 
support facilities. 



Create an environment of understanding, cultural adjustment, 
and satisfaction that will cqntribute to the reduction of foreign 
claims, legal action, and unfavorable civil and labor activities 
against the U. S. Government, Navy personnel and their dependents. 



Increase the ability of all hands 
and dangers of aicchcl and drug abuse ' 
performance, disciplinary infractions, 
accidents, injuries, and death. 



to recognize the symptoms 
h ich lead to reduced 
health and family problems 



Ensure recognition of alcoholism as an illness, treatable 
jithout stigma, and promote the acceptance and meaningful employment 
of successfully rehabilitated personnel as effective members of the 
Navy community. 

Modify those traditions, working and living conditions, and 
peer pressures that tend to encourage drug and alcohol abuse and that 
stigmatize individuals who choose to abstain. 



Reduce the incidence of drug and alcohol abuse by military 
members and dependents to obtain lower treatment loads, ease lost 
time due to abuse, and a reduction in urinalysis testing and other 
drug and alcohol control program costs. 
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Exhibit 10 

INSTRUCTIONS 



1 . All questions can be answered by filling in appropriate answer spaces on the 
answer sheet. If you do not find the exact answer that fits your case, use the 
one that is closest to it. 

2. Please answer alhquestions. 

3. Remember, the value of the survey depends upon your being straightforward 
in answering this questionnaire. You will not be identified with your answers. 

4. The answer sheet is designed for automatic scanning of your responses. 
Questions are answered by marking the appropriate answer spaces (circies) 
on the answer sheet, as illustrated in this example: 

Q. Which is the only marking instrument that will be read properly? 
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5. Please use a soft pencil, and observe carefully these important requirements: 

• Make heavy black marks that fill the circles. 

• Erase cleanly any answer you wish to change. 

© Make no stray markings of any kind. 

6. Questions about “your command” refer to the ship, squadron, or similar 
operational unit to which you are assigned. Questions about “your super- 
visor” refer to the person to whom you report directly. Questions about “your 
work group” refer to all those persons who report to the same supervisor as 
you do. 
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1. How friendly and easy to approach is your supervisor? 



2. When you talk with your supervisor, to what extent does he pay attention to 
what you are saying? 

3. To what extent is your supervisor willing to listen to your problems? 



4. To what extent does this command have a real interest in the welfare and 
morale of assigned personnel? 

5. My supervisor makes it easy to tell him when things are not going as well as 
he expects? 

6. To what extent do you feel supported by your supervisor? 

7. To what extent does your supervisor encourage the people who work for him 
to work as a team? 



8. To what extent does your supervisor encourage the people who work for him 
to exchange opinions and ideas? 



9. To what 
effort? 



ex 



r O »"» r 
lUt . v 



dees ycur supervisor encourage people to give their best 



10. To what extent does your supervisor maintain high personal standards of 
performance? 



11. To what extent are work activities sensibly organized in this command? 

12. To what extent does this command have clear-cut, reasonable goals and 
objectives that contribute to its mission? 



13. I feel that the workload and time factors are adequately considered in 
planning our work grou£ assignments. 

14. To what extent does your supervisor help you to improve your performance? 



15. To what extent does your supervisor provide you with the help you need so 
you can schedule work ahead of time? 
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18. To what extent does your supervisor offer new ideas for solving job related 
problems? 



17. To what extent does your supervisor attempt to work out disagreements? 

18. How friendly and easy to approach are the members of your work group? 

19. When you talk with the members in your work group, to what extent do they 
pay attention to what you are saying? 

20. To what extent are the members in your work group willing to listen to your 
problems? 

21. How much do members of your work group encourage each other to work as a 
team? 



22 . 

23. 



24. 



How much do members in your work group emphasize a team goal? 

To what extent does your work group plan together and coordinate its efforts? 

To what extent do you have confidence and trust in the members of your work 
group? 

I 



25. To what extent do you see your job as important and essential to your work 
group? 



26. The output of our work group is essential to our command. 

27. How much do people in your work group encourage each other to give their 
best effort? 

28. To what extent do people in your work group maintain high standards of 
performance? 



In general, how much say or influence does each of the following 
groups of people have on what goes on in your work group? 

29. Lowest-level supervisors (Supervisors of non-supervisory personnel). 



30. Non-supervisory personnel. 
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31. To what extent do members in your work group help you find ways to improve 
your performance? 

32. To what extent do members of your work group provide the help you need so 
you can plan, organize and schedule work ahead of time? 

33. To what extent do members of your work group offer each other new ideas for 
solving job related problems? 

34. Members of my work group take the responsibility for resolving disagreements 
and working out acceptable solutions. 

35. The members of my work group reflect Navy standards of military courtesy, 
appearance and grooming. 

36. I feel that Navy standards of order and discipline are maintained within my 
work group. 

37. How adequate for your needs is the amount of information you get about 
what is going on in other departments or watch sections? 

38. To what extent are you told what you need to know to do your job in the best 
possible way? 

39. How receptive are those above you to your ideas and suggestions? 

40. To what extent do people in your work group exchange opinions and ideas? 

41. People at higher levels of the command are aware of the problems and needs 
. at my level. 

42. To what extent is information about important events and situations put out 
within your work group? 

43. In this command to what extent are the decisions made at those levels where 
the most adequate and accurate information is available. 

44. Information is widely shared in this command so that those who make 
decisions have access to all available know-how? 

45. Does your supervisor try to get your ideas before making decisions that are 
important to you? 
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46. To what extent does your work group make good decisions and solve 
problems well? 

47. To what extent do you feel motivated to contribute your best efforts to the 
• command’s mission and tasks? 

48. To what extent do you regard your duties in this command as enhancing your 
career? 

49. Work group members who contribute the most are rewarded the most. 

50. Our supervisor gives our work group credit for good work. 

51. The morale and pride of the men in my work group is high. 

52. To what extent is your command effective in getting you to meet its needs 
and contribute to its effectiveness? 

53. To w hat extent does your command do a good job of meeting your needs as 
an individual? 

54. To what extent has your work group been adequately trained to handle 
emergency situations? 

55. I have been adequately trained to perform my assigned tasks. 

56. My command encourages training for personal and professional growth. 

57. My work group performs well under pressure or in emergency situations. 

58. My work group has a good attitude toward training. 

59. My work group can meet day to day mission requirements well. 

60. My work group is combat ready. 
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61. 


Do you have a good und 
representative of the 


,n. ing of your personal role as a 
.S. when overseas? 


62. 


Do members of your vor 
jcct when ashore? 


ok „ u< . care about: the image they pro- 


63. 


Do you consider the ef 
this area view Navy pe 


'!'• c your behavior on how people of 

oOTMC -.? 


64. 


To what extent do you 
spending money in this 


r: ct to be fairly dealt with while 


65. 


Do members of your wor 
countries? 


look forward to visiting foreign 


66. 


To what extent do you 
the people and customs 


>e. v have sufficient understanding of 

-,k a area to get along in this community? 


67. 


To what extent has inf 
your family to adjust 


a been provided to assist you and/or 
o iv this area? 



68. In my chain of command there is a willingness to confront racial problems in 
a positive manner. 

69. I feel free to talk to my supervisor about racial probiems in my work group. 

70. Racial tensions interfere with the efficiency of my work group. 

71. To what extent is your supervisor considerate in avoiding the use of 
inflammatory remarks about minorities? 

% 

72. Race Relations Education Training has been provided to members of my 
command. 

73. I am familiar with my command’s Equal Opportunity Affirmative Action Plan. 

To what extent does your command ensure that you have equal 
opportunity for: 

74. Off base housing. 

75. Advancement in rate/ rank. 
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To what extent does your command ensure that you have equal 
opportunity for: 

76. Job assignment. 

77. Education and training. 

78. Evaluation. 

79. Recreation. 

80. To what extent is military justice administered fairly throughout your 
command? 

81. To what extent would you feel free to tell your supervisor about a drug 
problem in your work group? 

82. The use of drugs by some members of my work group hurts the work effort. 

83. Do you feel that you understand the factors contributing to the abuse of 
drugs? 

84. My supervisor is effective in helping work group members with drug 
problems. 

85. To what extent do members of your work group discourage the use of drugs? 

86. To what extent would you feel free to talk to your supervisor about an alcohol 
problem in your work group? 

87. I can recognize the symptoms of alcoholism. ^ 

88. My supervisor is willing to confront alcohol problems that involve members 
of my work group. 

89. Alcohol abuse by some members hurts the effort of my work group. 

90. There is pressure within my work group to drink alcoholic beverages. 
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£!• Alcoholism ie recognized 



ao a treatable illness by my command* 



92. To what extent have you been made aware of the career oppor 
tunities open to you in the Navy? 



95. To what extent does this command have an effective career 
counselling program? 

94. How much difficulty did you have in finding housing in this 
. area? 

95. Do you feel pride and enhancement of your self-worth from the kind of work 
to which you are assigned? 



96. The members of my work group are proud of the appearance and condition of 
our equipment and spaces. 



97. Administrative practices (such as watch and duty assignments, special 
request chits, etc.,) that affect people in my work group are handled fairly. 



98. All in all, how satisfied are you with the people in your work group? 



99. All in all, how satisfied are you with your supervisor? 



100. All in all, how satisfied are you with your job? 



101. All in all, how satisfied are you with this command, compared to most 
others? 



102. All in all, how satisfied do you feel with the progress you have made in the 
NAVY, up to now? . 



103. How satisfied do you feel with your chance for getting ahead in the Navy in 
the future? 
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EXHIBIT 11 

human resource management survey 

• DEFINITION 

T ENSION/ INDEX — 

( HAND CLIMATE 

' l , coKKQiticmo;>s 

groupf SoncernIng P p?ans and problems facing the command. 

DECISION MAKING Information is J^ely wher!^ th!Tmost 

seek out in - 

formation before making decisions, 
supervisor assistance. * 

uttttam P^qpTTRC^ nmpFASIS The extent to v.'hich a command 

shows concern icr M5u resources in f« e ^ e N 0 “|?ch P er- 

S£St h o? wo?k“blT=onsILrf 5he“uSS“el^i" ^ 

s**Tsra«s 

- wns about their area of expertise or concern. 

OOMMAHD CLIMATE c-E HERMj__ Subordinates within the command^ 
-feel that tne hu^n environment created by “PP* r ^ asonabl ^ 

■ visors, working conditions and otn understo od by the 

: SnNhey iffeef and ^ir^pact is diminished whenever . 

1 possible.- 

UPERVISOR LEADERSHIP 

SUPPORT There is a good general amon^subord^nates 

about how they are treated by feeling of worth 

and^lgnity^by S“pproechable‘ and giving credit where due. 

GOAL EMPHASIS High standards. of performance are set, main- 

tained and encouraged by supervisors. 
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WORK Mc iuwnw c supervisors^' Altogether 

IfS'p?ohK- • which hinder task completion end performance 

;i^ L^AP^R^hi- __ ,, ->monr subordinates 

SUPPORT There is a good ?®? e ^avc towlrd each other in a 

feeling of persona! worth. 

of^clos^ cooper at lve^worhing^re la tionshipst^ 60 

gS °f ^oSe— — ^ 

Y?OR ILIACILITA^ Th rv;L? r grouD e wo?ks togethefto solve 

problem^'whic^hinder^performance* and task completion. 

.v r.poun COORDINATION Personnel "^^^Vettling problems 

L Tbs as cssentlaT and or Ixceed their objectives. 

1 they arise w 'nile striving to^meet^ tQ eaoh other's 

e icrtise^when solving jib-related problems. 

_ *. r ...K-tov, subordinates witrun 

nn T cv;cT T ON Measures the uegrec v immediate sup- 

ttf.gr AT I ON ON JONJND. -^f^ r mee^ thfcoLand * sob- 

command is seen as meeting 

:;".e .^SSnSS’-S^SS 

i^?SS l ^ r ^ 5n being associated with such a uni . 

, iAIKIN G Measures the extent to , ' 

' : alned — to handle assigned tasks an for both personal 

-gnee to J^h the cormmand^ncourage^^^ ^ receiyed by the 

id professional goals 

^rk group. con „ 

^.ITTOTT Y INTERRELATIO NSHIPS "epresentativesof the Navy 

crffkitb cno W« overseas . Personnel 

n all locations, end training to be able to integre 

ave been given siuiicient t - G ith fairly in economic 

ocal =om f unlty and expect tc forward t0 visiting foreign 

ransactions. woik giuup 
ountries . 
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RELATIOMS/EQUAL OPPO RTUNIT Y The command has an effective 
‘'relations' education program and equal opportunity affirmative 
pn plan. There is an openness and willingness to address 
;il issues within the command. The command Insures equal op- 
unity and mobility for all assigned personnel. Military Jus- 
; as well as rewards and recognition are administered fairly 
equitably throughout the command. 

) ABUSE EDUCATION There is openness within the command re- 
’Lng crag abuse problems. The factors contributing to drug use 
understood. The use of drugs is discouraged by peer group 
™urs. Drug abuse does not impinge on command effectiveness. 

HOL ABUSE EDUCATION There is openness and willingness with 

Re command to identify and communicate regarding alcohol abuse 
lems. Alcohol abuse is discouraged by peer group members. 
iLe can identify alcoholism and recognise alcoholism as a treat 
illness . 

iR COUNSELLING The command has an effective career coun- 
ting program and a positive influence on people to reenlist. 
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C1Y.CFLT MAXALAPA ill Exhibit 12 

’•/COMSPAC 

.a/ccmnatfor japan yokosuka ja 
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; //1105250/ / 

'SNTIALITY OF HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT ,(HEM) SURVEY INFORMATION 
(IAVIHST 5300.6A • 



;F A DESCRIBES THE HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT CYCLE AND SPECIFIES THAT THE 
CJNCS 'SHALL INSURE THAT ALL COMMANDS WITHIN THE CHAIN OF COMMAND V.TLL BE 
LED FOR A SURVEY FOLLOWED BY A DEDICATED HRM AVAILABILITY (HRAV), THE 
DEVELOPED FRO:-; THE SURVEY IS USED BY COMMANDING OFFICERS TO IDENTIFY PRO- 
REAS III LEADERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, RACE RELATIONS, DRUG AND ALCOHOL ABUSE , 
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.ATIONS and career counseling. 



I BE OF VALUE TO THE COMMANDING OFFICER, THIS SURVEY , OF NECESSITY, MUST 
: AREAS OF SENSITIVITY. IN ORDER TO BE ' ABLE TO GET HONEST ANSWERS TO ASSIST 
XMANDING OFFICERS AND DO THIS WITH THEIR COOPERATION AND SUPPORT, IT IS 
I.TIVE THAT NONE OF THE SURVEY DATA BE DISCLOSED WITHIN THE COMMANDING 
PR’s CHAIN OF COMMAND THAT CAN BE ATTRIBUTED TO A SPECIFIC COMMAND, EXCEPT 
BIPED BY THAT COMMANDING OFFICER .• TO PERMIT OTHERWISE WOULD ERODE THE III- 
FY OF COMMAND ATiD ULTIMATELY AFFECT THE VALIDITY OF SURVEY DATA. 

E CNO , THEREFORE , DESIRES TO ESTABLISH A POLICY WITHIN THE NAVY THAT 
1 RESOURCE MANAGEMENT SURVEY DATA, ATTRIBUTABLE TO ANY SPECIFIC NAVY COM- 
I HILL HE DISCLOSED ONLY TO THE COMMANDING OFFICER AND THOSE PERSONNEL HE 
HATES, THE HRM SPECIALISTS ASSISTING THE COMMANDING OFFICER, AND THOSE 
NCH ACTIVITIES SPECIFIED BY THE CNO.* DEVIATIONS FROM THIS POLICY WILL NOT 
MS EXCEPT UPON APPROVAL OF THE DCNO (MANPOWER) 
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HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT SUPPORT TEAM # Z 
BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 

CDR ALLEN C. REAGAN, USN 



Naval Aviator 

Helicopter Anti-Submarine Warfare 
Education: BA Economics 

MS Management 

CWQ3 WILLIAM G. HARRIS, USN 
Surface Warfare Officer 

Human Resources Management School Graduate, Memphis, Tenn* 

MCPO WALTER H 0 HUNT ON, USN 

Maintenance Chief HS, VFAW, VW, and VAP Squadrons 
Division Officer/Production Control Chief, Aircraft Maintenance 
Dept, at Naval Air Station 

Navy Human Resource Management School Graduate, Memphis, Tenn. 
SCPO ROGER B. JACOBY, USN 

Director/Senior Counselor of an Overseas Counseling and 
Assistance Center 
Studying for BA in Psychology 

CPO FREDRICK T. TEVIS, USN 

Teletype Maintenance and Senior Radioman in an AOE 
Defense Race Relations Institute 
Navy Race Relations School 

P01 DOUGLAS A. GRAHAM, USN 

LPO B Division and Leading Boilerman, RRES, Minority Affairs 
Rep„, in an LPH 

Defense Race Relations Institute, Patrick AFB, Florida 
Navy Race Relations School, Key West, Florida 



All team personnel have had formal Navy schooling and experience 
in one or more Human Resource Management areaso 

Exhibit 13 
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Reprints of Harvard Business Review articles 
arc available at the following prices: 



Single reprint $ i.oo 
Two reprints 1.30 
Three reprints 1.50 
Four to 99, each 0.40 
First too 39-70 



Additional 100's up 

to 1,000, each $ 20.00 
First 1,000 215.00 

Additional ioo's' 

over 1 ,000, each 1 5 .00 



These prices apply to total quantity of reprints 
(whether for the same or assorted articles) ordered at 
one time. When ordering individual articles, please 
list by author, month , and year rather than title. 
Postage is prepaid on orders shipped via parcel post 
or third class mail. Allow 21 days for normal delivery. 
For faster service add 50^ for special handling charges 
on orders of over 100 reprints. 



Reprint Service 

Harvard Business Review 

Soldiers Field, Boston, Massachusetts 02163 
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Recent evidence indicates that business 
managers have now adopted not one but two 
theories of participative leadership. 

For their subordinates , managers prefer a 
human relations approach , aimed at 
improving morale and reducing resistance to 
formal authority. For themselves , 
hoiuever , they prefer a human resources 
approach, whereby they want their 
superiors to recognize and make full use of 
their oivn currently zuasted talents . The 
author is Raymond E. Miles, Assistant 
Professor of Business Administration at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 

• The Editors 



The proselyting efforts of the 
advocates of participative manage- 
ment appear to have paid off. The 
typical modern manager, on paper 
at least, broadly endorses partici- 
pation and rejects traditional, au- 
tocratic concepts of leadership and 
control as no -longer acceptable or, 
perhaps, no longer legitimate. 

However, while participation has 
apparently been well merchandised 
and widely purchased, there seems 
to be a great deal of confusion 
about what has been sold and 
what has been bought. Managers 
do not appear to have accepted a 
single, logically consistent concept 
of participation. In fact, there is 
reason to believe that managers 
have adopted two different theo- 
ries or models of participation — 
one for themselves and one for 
their subordinates. 

These statements reflect both 
my analysis of the development of 
the theory of participative man- 
agement and rny interpretation of 
managers* attitudes toward these 
concepts. 

My views arc based in part on 
a number of recent surveys of 
managers’ beliefs and opinions. 
The most recent of these stud- 
ies, which I conducted, was begun 
with a group of 215 middle and 
upper level managers in West 
Coast companies, and lias been 
continued with a sample of over 
300 administrators from public 
agencies. 1 This study was designed 
to clarify further certain aspects 
of managers’ attitudes uncovered 
by earlier research under the direc- 
tion of Dale Yoder of Stanford - 
and Profs. Mason Ilairc, Edwin 
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jhiselli, and Lyman Porter of the 
Jniversity of California, Berkeley. :i 

This series of studies involved 
he collection of questionnaire data 
>n managers’ opinions about peo- 
)le and on their attitudes toward 
various leadership policies and 
iractices. Several thousand man- 
ners in all, both here and abroad, 
lave participated. 

This article is not intended to 
ummarize all of the findings 
in managers’ leadership attitudes 
ivailable from these studies. Rath- 
r, my primary purpose is to con- 
itruct a theoretical framework that 
nay explain some of the principal 
limensions of managers’ views 
tnd some of the implications of 
heir beliefs and opinions, drawing 
)n the research simply to illustrate 
ny views. 

) ARTICIPATIVE THEORIES 

While the suggestion that man- 
ners have accepted a two-sided 
ipproacli to participation may be 
listurbing, it should not be too 
;urprising. Management theorists 
lave frequently failed to deal with 
larticipation in a thorough and 
consistent manner. Indeed, from 
in examination of their somewhat 
imbivalent treatment of this con- 
cept, it is possible to conclude that 
hey have been selling two signifi- 
cantly different models of parti- 
ipative management. 

▼ One of the scholars’ models, 
vhich we will designate the human 
clations model, closely resembles the 
oncept of participation which man- 
agers appear to accept for use with 
heir own subordinates. 

▲ The second, and not yet fully 
levelopcd, theory, which 1 have la- 



beled the human resources model, 
prescribes the sort of participative 
policies that managers would appar- 
ently like their superiors to follow. 

I shall develop and examine 
these two models, compare them 
with managers’ expressed beliefs, 
and consider some of the implica- 
tions of managers’ dual allegiance 
to them. , . 

Both the human relations and 
the human resources models have 
three basic components: 

1. A set of assumptions about 
people’s values and capabilities. 

2. Certain prescriptions as to the 
amount and kind of participative 
policies and practices that managers 
should follow, in keeping with their 
assumptions about people. 

3. A set of expectations with re- 
spect to the effects of participation 
on subordinate morale and perfor- 
mance. 

This third component contains 
the model’s explanation of how 
and why participation works — 
that is, the purpose of participation 
and how it accomplishes this pur- 
pose. In outline form, the models 
may be summarized as shown in 
Exhibit i. 

Human Relations Model 

This approach is not new. As 
early as the 1920’s, business 
spokesmen began to challenge the 
classical autocratic philosophy of 
management. The employee was 
no longer pictured as merely an 
appendage to a machine, seeking 
only economic rewards from his 
work. Managers were instructed 
to consider him as a “whole man" 
rather than as merely a bundle of 



skills and aptitudes. 4 They were 
urged to create a “sense of satis- 
faction” among their subordinates 
by showing interest in the em- 
ployees’ personal success and wel- 
fare. As Bendix notes, the “failure 
to treat workers as human beings 
came to be regarded as the cause 
of low morale, poor craftsman- 
ship, unresponsiveness, and con- 
fusion.” 3 

The key element in the human 
relations approach is its basic ob- 
jective of making organizational 
memuerb jiu- a nscim and impor- 
tant part of the overall effort. This 
process is viewed as the means of 
accomplishing the ultimate goal 
of building a cooperative and com- 
pliant work force. Participation, 
in this model, is a lubricant which 
oils away resistance to formal au- 

Autuor’s note: This article has bene- 
fited greatly from the comments of Pro- 
fessors Mason Haire and George Strauss 
of the University of California, Berkeley. 

1 See Raymond E. Miles, “Conflicting 
Elements in Managerial Ideologies,” in- 
dustrial Relations , October 1964, pp. 
77-91. The subsequent research with 
public administrators is still being con- 
ducted, and reports have not yet been 
published. 

* See Dale Yoder, “Management Theo- 
ries as Managers See Them,” Personnel. 
July-August 1962, pp. 25-30; ‘‘Man- 
agement Policies for the Future,” Per- 
sonnel Administration, Septcinber-Octo- 
her 1962, pp. 11-14 ff.; Dale Yoder et 
al, “Managers’ Theories of Manage- 
ment,” Journal of the Academy of Man- 
agement, September 1963, pp. 204-211. 

4 See Mason Haire, Edwin Ghiselli, 
and Lyman W. Porter, “Cultural Pat- 
terns in t lie Role of the Manager,” In- 
Justrial Relations, Febiuary 1903, pp. 
95-II7. for a report on the Berkeley 
studies. 

4 See Bernhard Bendix, Work and Air- 
thority in Industry (New York, John 
Wiley and Sons, 195b;, pp. 287-340. 

5 Ibid., p. 294. 
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Exhibit i. Two models of participative leadership 



HUMAN RELATIONS HUMAN RESOURCES 



ATTITUDES TOWARD PEOPLE 



1, People in our culture share a common set of 
needs — to belong, to be liked, to be respected. 



2. They desire individual recognition but, more 
than this, they want to feel a useful part of 
the company and their own work group or 
department. 

3. They will tend to cooperate willingly and com- 
ply with organizational goals if these impor- 
tant needs are fulfilled. 



1. In addition to sharing common needs for be- 
longing and respect, most people in our cul- 
ture desire to contribute effectively and cre- 
atively to the accomplishment of worthwhile 
objectives. 

2. The majority of our work force is capable of 
exercising far more initiative, responsibility, 
and creativity than their present jobs require 
or allow. 

3. These capabilities represent untapped re- 
sources which are presently being wasted. 



KIND AND AMOUNT OF PARTICIPATION 



l. The manager’s basic task is to make each 
worker believe that he is a useful and impor- 
tant part of the department '‘team.” 



The manager should be willing to explain his 
decisions and to discuss his subordinates’ ob- 
jections to his plans. On routine matters, he 
should encourage his subordinates to partici- 
pate in planning and choosing among alterna- 
tive solutions to problems. 

Within narrow limits, the work group or in- 
dividual subordinates should be allowed to 
exercise self-direction and self-control in car- 
rying out plans. 



1. The manager’s basic task is to create an en- 
vironment in which his subordinates can con- 
tribute their full range of talents to the ac- 
complishment of organizational goals. He 
must attempt to uncover and tap the creative 
resources of his subordinates. 

2. The manager should allow, and encourage, 
his subordinates to participate not only in 
routine decisions but in important matters as 
well. In fact, the menu important a decision 
is to the manager’s department, the greater 
should be his effort to tap the department’s 
resources. 

3. The manager should attempt to continually 
expand the areas over which his subordinates 
exercise self-direction and self-control as they 
develop and demonstrate greater insight and 
ability. 



EXPECTATIONS 



Sharing information with subordinates and 
involving them in departmental decision mak- 
ing will help satisfy their basic needs for be- 
longing and for individual recognition. 

Satisfying these needs wall improve subordi- 
nate morale and reduce resistance to formal 
authority. 

High employee morale and reduced resistance 
to formal authority may lead to improved de- 
partmental performance. It should at least 
reduce intradepartment friction and thus 
make the managers job easier. 



1. The overall quality of decision making and 
performance will improve as the manager 
makes use of the full range of experience, 
insight, and creative ability in his department. 

2. Subordinates will exercise responsible self- 
direction and self-control in the accomplish- 
ment of worthwhile objectives that they un- 
derstand and have helped establish. 

3. Subordinate satisfaction will increase as a by- 
product of improved performance and the op- 
portunity to contribute creatively to this im- 
provement. 



TE: It may fairly be argued that what I call the human relations model is actually the product of popularization 
1,11 ^understanding of the work of pioneers in this held. Moreover, it is true that some of the early research and 
* ri Rs of the human relationists contain concepts which seem to fall within t lie framework of what I call the 
4,jl i resources model. Nevertheless, it is my opinion that while the early writers did not advocate the human rela- 
101 nod el as presented here, their failure to emphasize certain of the human resources concepts left their work 
V o the misinterpretations which have occurred. 
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lority. By discussing problems 
ith his subordinates and acknowl- 
jgjng their individual needs and 
csircs, the manager hopes to build 
cohesive work team that.is will- 
1 g and anxious to tangle with 
ganizational problems. 

One further clue to the way 
i which participation is viewed in 
lis approach is provided in Du- 
in’s concept of “privilege pay.”® 
he manager “buys'’ cooperation 
j letting his subordinates in on 
3partmental information and al- 
wing them to discuss and state 
teir opinions on various depart- 
ental problems. He "pays a 
ice” for allowing his subordinates 
ie privilege of participating in 
:rtain decisions and exercising 
>me self-direction. In return he 
)pes to obtain their cooperation 
carrying out these and other de- 
sions for the accomplishment of 
partmental objectives. 

Implicit in this model is the idea 
at it might actually be easier 
id more efficient if the manager 
uld merely make departmental 
visions without bothering to in- 
>lve his subordinates. However, 
the advocates of this model 
»int out, there are two parts to 
ty decision — (i) the making of 
e decision and (2) the activities 
quired to carry it out. In many 
stances, this model suggests, the 
anager might do better to “waste 
ne” in discussing the problem 
th his subordinates, and perhaps 
en to accept suggestions that he 
lieves may be less efficient, in 
der to get the decision carried 
t. 

In sum, the human relations ap- 
oach does not bring out the fact 
at participation may be useful 
r its own sake. The possibility 
at subordinates will, in fact, 
ing to light points which the 
anager may have overlooked, if 
nsidered at all, tends to be men- 
ned only in passing. This is 
ated as a potential side benefit 
iich, while not normally expcct- 
, may occasionally occur. In- 
’ad, the manager is urged to 
opt participative leadership poll- 
’s as the least-cost method of ob- 
ning cooperation and getting his 
visions accepted. 

n many ways the human re- 



lations model represents only a 
slight departure from traditional 
autocratic models of management. 
The method of achieving results 
is different, and employees- are 
viewed in more humanistic terms, 
but the basic roles of the manager 
and his subordinates remain essen- 
tially the same. The ultimate 
goal sought in both the traditional 
and t lie human relations model is 
compliance with managerial au- 
thority. 

Human Resources Model 

This approach represents a dra- 
matic departure from traditional 
concepts of management. Though 
not yet fully developed, it is emerg- 
ing from the writings of McGregor, 
Likert, Haire, and others as a new 
and significant contribution to 
management thought . 7 The mag- 
nitude of its departure from previ- 
ous models is illustrated first of all 
in its basic assumptions concern- 
ing people’s values and abilities, 
which focus attention on all or- 
ganization members as reservoirs 
of untapped resources. These re- 
sources include not only physical 
skills and energy, but also crea- 
tive ability and the capacity for re- 
sponsible, self-directed, self-con- 
trolled behavior. Given these as- 
sumptions about people, the man- 
ager’s job cannot be viewed mere- 
ly as one of giving direction and 
obtaining cooperation. Instead, his 
primary task becomes that of cre- 
ating an environment in which the 
total resources of his department 
can be utilized. 

The second point at which the 
human resources model differs 
dramatically from previous mod- 
els is in its views on the purpose 
and goal of participation. In this 
model the manager does not share 
information, discuss departmental 
decisions, or encourage self-direc- 
tion and self-control merely to im- 
prove subordinate satisfaction and 
morale. Rather, the purpose of 
these practices is to improve the 
decision making and total per- 
formance efficiency of the organi- 
zation. The human resources mod- 
el suggests that many decisions 
may actually be made more effi- 
ciently by those directly involved 
in and affected by the decisions. 



Similarly, this model implies 
that control is often most efficient- 
ly exercised by those directly in- 
volved in the work in process, 
rather than by someone or some 
group removed from the actual 
point of operation. Moreover, the 
human resources model does not 
suggest that the manager allow 
participation only in routine deci- 
sions. Instead, it implies that the 
more important the decision, the 
greater is his obligation to encour- 
age ideas and suggestions from his 
subordinates. 

In the same vein, this model 
does not suggest that the manager 
allow his subordinates to exercise 
self-direction and self-control on- 
ly when they are carrying out rela- 
tively unimportant assignments. 
In fact, it suggests that the area 
over which subordinates exercise 
self-direction and control should 
be continually broadened in keep- 
ing with their growing experience 
and ability. 

The crucial point at which this 
model differs dramatically from 
other models is in its explanation 
of the causal relationship between 
satisfaction and performance. In 
the human relations approach im- 
provement in subordinate satisfac- 
tion is viewed as an intervening 
variable which is the ultimate 
cause of improved performance. 
Diagrammatically, the causal rela- 
tionship can be illustrated as in 
Exhibit ii. 

In the human resources model 
the causal relationship between 
satisfaction and performance is 
viewed quite differently. Increased 
subordinate satisfaction is not pic- 
tured as the primary cause of 

8 Robert Dubin, The World of Work 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1958), pp. 243-244. It should 
be noted that Dubin treats the concept 
of privilege pay within a framework 
which goes beyond the human relations 
approach and, in some respects, is close 
to the hitman resources model. 

7 See particularly Douglas McGregor, 
The Human Side of Enterprise (New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc., 
i960 ) ; Rensis Likert, New Patterns of 
Management (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1961); and Mason 
Haire, "The Concept of Power and the 
Concept of Man," m Social Science Ap- 
proaches to lUisines s Uehai lor , edited 
by George Strother (Homewood, Illinois, 
The Dorsey Press, Inc., 1962), pp. 163- 
183. 
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Exhibit ii. Human relations model 
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in) proved performance; improve- 
ment results directly from creative 
contributions which subordinates 
make to departmental decision 
making, direction, and control. 
Subordinates’ satisfaction is viewed 
instead as a by-product of the 
process — the result of their hav- 
ing made significant contributions 
to organizational success. In dia- 
gram form the human resources 
model can be illustrated as in Ex- 
hibit tii. 

The human resources model 
does not deny a relationship be- 
tween participation and morale. 
It suggests that subordinates’ satis- 
faction may well increase as they 
play more and more meaningful 
roles in decision making and con- 
trol. Moreover, the model recog- 
nizes that improvements in morale 
may not only set the stage for ex- 
panded participation, but create 
an atmosphere which supports cre- 
ative problem solving. Neverthe- 
less, this model rejects as unsup- 



ported the concept that the im- 
provement of morale is a neces- 
sary or sufficient cause of im- 
proved decision making and con- 
trol. Those improvements come di- 
rectly from the full utilization of 
the organization’s resources. 

Managers’ Own Views 

Which approach to participative 
management do managers actual- 
ly follow? It was suggested earlier 
that managers’ views appear to re- 
flect both models. When they talk 
about the kind and amount of par- 
ticipation appropriate for their 
subordinates, they express con- 
cepts that appear to be similar to 
those in the human relations mod- 
el. On the other hand, when they 
consider their own relationships 
with their superiors, their views 
seem to flow from the human 
resources model. A brief review 
of the relevant findings suggests 
some of the bases for this inter- 
pretation. 



Participation for subordinates — 
When we look at managers’ views 
on the use of participative policies 
and practices with the subordi- 
nates who report to them, two 
points seem clear: 

V Managers generally accept and 
endorse the use of participative con- 
cepts. 

A However, they frequently doubt 
their subordinates’ capacity for self- 
direction and self-control, and their 
ability to contribute creatively to de- 
partmental decision making. 

In the Stanford studies, an over- 
whelming majority of managers 
indicated their agreement with 
statements emphasizing the desir- 
ability of subordinate participation 
in decision making. s In the Berke- 
ley studies, a majority of the man- 
agers in each of n countries, in- 
cluding the United States, indi- 
cated their agreement with such 
concepts as sharing information 
with subordinates and increasing 
subordinate influence and self- 
control . 9 Similarly, in my recent 
studies, managers overwhelming- 
ly endorsed participative leader- 
ship policies. 

On the other hand, while man- 
agers appear to have great faith in 
participative policies, they do not 
indicate such strong belief in their 
subordinates’ capabilities. For ex- 
ample, the Berkeley group in their 
international study found that 
managers tended to have a “basic 
lack of confidence in others” and 
typically did not believe that ca- 
pacity for leadership and initiative 
was widely distributed among sub- 
ordinates . 10 In my own study, 
managers in every group to date 
have rated their subordinates and 
rank-and-file employees well below 
themselves, particularly on such 
important managerial traits as re- 
sponsibility, judgment , and initia- 
tive. 

But if managers do not expect 
creative, meaningful contributions 
from their subordinates, why do 
they advocate participative man- 
agement? A reasonable answer 
seems to be that they advocate 
participative concepts as a means 
of improving subordinate morale 
and satisfaction. This interpreta- 
tion gains support from my recent 
studies. Here, managers were 
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asked to indicate their agreement 
of disagreement with statements 
predicting improved morale and 
satisfaction and statements pre- 
dicting improved performance as 
the result of following various par- 
ticipative leadership policies. In 
connection with each of these pol- 
icies, managers indicated consist- 
ently gTeater agreement with the 
predictions of improved morale 
than with the predictions of im- 
proved performance. 

The fact that managers appear 
to have serious doubts about the 
values and capabilities of those re- 
porting to them seems to rule out 
their acceptance of the human re- 
sources model for use with their 
subordinates. On the other hand, 
the fact that they do endorse par- 
ticipation and seem quite certain 
about its positive impact on mo- 
rale suggests a close relationship 
between their views and those ex- 
pressed in the human relations 
model. Moreover, the types of par- 
ticipative policies which managers 
most strongly advocate seem to 
support this interpretation. 

In my research, managers indi- 
cate strongest agreement with pol- 
icies that advocate sharing infor- 
mation and discussing objectives 
with subordinates. However, they 
tend to be somewhat less enam- 
ored with the policies which sug- 
gest increasing subordinate self- 
direction and self-control. This 
pattern of participation seems 
much closer to that of the human 
rclatiojis approach than to the pat- 
tern advocated in the human re- 
sources model. 

Participation for themselves — 
When I examined managers’ views 
toward their relationships with 
their own superiors, a much dif- 
ferent pattern of responses became 
evident : 

(1) Managers in my studies tend 
to sec little, if any, difference be- 
tween their own capabilities and 
those of their superiors. In fact, they 
tend to rate themselves equal to, if 
not higher than, their superiors on 
such traits as creutiWf «/, ingenuity, 
flexibility . and u illingncss to change. 

(2) When asked to indicate at 
which levels in their organizations 

’they feel each of the participative 
policies would be most appropriate, 
managers invariably feel most strong- 



ly that the full range of participative 
policies should be used by their own 
su penors. 

More importantly, they also tend 
to be most certain that these par- 
ticipative policies will result in 
improved organizational perform- 
ance at their own level. 

Thus, when managers discuss 
the type of participative policies 
which their superiors should fol- 
low with managers at their own 
level, they appear to espouse the 
human resources model. They see 
themselves as reservoirs of cre- 
ative resources. Moreover, the fact 
that they frequently view them- 
selves as more flexible and willing 
to change than their superiors sug- 
gests that they feel their resources 
are frequently wasted. Correspond- 
ingly, they expect improvement in 
organizational performance to re- 
sult from greater freedom for self- 
direction and self-control on their 
part. 

Reasons Behind Views 

If the evidence of the current 
survey door, represent managers’ 
attitudes toward participative lead- 
ership, one serious question im- 
mediately comes to mind. How 
can managers desire one type of 
authority and control relationship 
with their superiors and at the 
same time advocate another type 
with their subordinates? A gen- 
eral answer, of course, is that this 
pattern- of attitudes is just human 
nature. We tend not only to think 
more highly of ourselves than we 
do of others, but also to want more 
than we are willing to give. There 
are, however, other logical, more 
specific explanations for managers’ 
reluctance to accept the human re- 
sources model for use with their 
subordinates. 

In the first place, the human re- 
lations model has been around 
much longer, and an exceptional- 
ly good selling job has been done 
in its behalf. The causal relation- 
ship among participation, satisfac- 
tion, and performance, despite a 
lack of empirical validation, has 
become common wisdom. 1 ho hu- 
man resources model, on the othei 
hand, has not been as fully or sys- 
tematically developed, and has not 
been the subject of as hard a sell. 
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Managers may "feel” some of the 
concepts expressed in the human 
resources model and intuitively 
grasp some of their implications 
for their relationships with their 
superiors, but little pressure has 
been put on them to translate 
their attitudes into a systematic 
model for use with their subordi- 
nates. 

A second explanation for man- 
agers’ failure to accept the hu- 
man resources model for use with 
their subordinates is that they are 
simply reluctant to "buy” a the- 
ory that challenges concepts to 
which they are deeply and emotion- 
ally attached. There is no ques- 
tion that the human resources 
model does attack a number of 
traditional management concepts. 
Two of the bedrock concepts that 
are directly challenged deal with: 

(1) the origins and applicability 
of management prerogatives, arid 

( 2 ) the source and limits of con- 
trol. 

The human resources model 
recognizes no definable, immutable 
set of management prerogatives. 

It does not accept the classical di- 
vision between those who thin* 
and command and those who obey 
and perform. Instead, it argues 
that the solution to any given prob- 
lem may arise from a variety of 
sources, and that to think of man- 
agement (or any other group) as 
sufficient in and of itself to make 
all decisions is misleading and 
wasteful. 

This approach does not directly 
challenge the "legal” right of man- 
agement to command. It suggests, 
however, that there is a higher 
“law of the situation” that thought- 
ful managers will usually observe, 
deferring to expertise wherever it 
may be found. In this model the 
manager's basic obligation is not 
to the "management team but to 
the accomplishment of departmen- 
tal and organizational objectives. 
The criterion of success, therefore, 
is not the extent to which orders 
are carried out but the results ob- 
tained. 

Admitting that lie may not have 

* Yoder et a), “Managers* Theories of 
Manapemcnl “ op. cit. 

* Hairc, C.hisclli, and Porter, op. cit. 
Hairc, Ghiselli, and Porter, op. cit. 



all the answers is as difficult for 
the manager as for any of the rest 
of us. He has been taught to hide 
his deficiencies, not to advertise 
them. Holding on to* information, 
maintaining close control, and re- 
serving the right to make all deci- 
sions are ways by which the man- 
ager can ensure his importance. 
Further, many organizations have 
reinforced this type of behavior 
either (a) by failing to emphasize 
the managers obligation to devel- 
op and utilize his human resources 
or (b) by failing to reward him 
when he does make this effort. 

In the area of control the hu- 
man resources model challenges 
the traditional concept that control 
is a scarce resource. In traditional 
theory there is presumed to be a 
virtually fixed amount of control. 
This fixed amount can be distrib- 
uted in a variety of ways, but con- 
trol given to one group must even- 
tually be taken away from another. 
Given this concept, the manager 
is reluctant to allow his subordi- 
nates any real degree of self-con- 
trol — what he gives up to them, 
he loses himself. In fact, it is fre- 
quently this basic fear cf losing 
control which limits the amount of 
participation that managers are 
willing to allow. 

The human resources model 
does not accept this lump-of-con- 
trol theory. Instead, it argues that 
the manager increases his total 
control over the accomplishment 
of departmental objectives by en- 
couraging self-control on the part 
of his subordinates. Control is 
thus an additive and an expand- 
ing phenomenon. Where subordi- 
nates are concerned with accom- 
plishing goals and exercising self- 
direction and self-control, their 
combined efforts will far outweigh 
the results of the exercise of any 
amount of control by the manager. 

Moreover, the fact that subordi- 
nates desire to exercise greater self- 
control does not mean that they 
reject the manager's legitimate 
concern for goal accomplishment. 
Rather, there is evidence that they 
in fact seek a partnership that will 
allow them to play a larger role, 
yet also will allow for a correspond- 
ing increase in management’s con- 
trol activity . 11 



In all, the fact that managers 
are reluctant to adopt a model 
which forces them to rethink, and 
perhaps restructure, their percep- 
tions of their own roles and func- 
tions is not surprising. It is also 
not surprising that some writers 
in this field have hesitated to advo- 
cate a model which challenges 
such deeply held concepts. The 
human relations approach is easy 
to "buy,” since it does not chal- 
lenge the manager’s basic role or 
status. It is correspondingly easy 
to sell, since it promises much and 
actually demands little. The hu- 
man resources model, on the other 
hand, promises much but also de- 
mands a great deal from the man- 
ager. It requires that he under- 
take the responsibility of utilizing 
all the resources available to him 
— his own and those of his sub- 
ordinates. It does not suggest that 
it will make his job easier; it only 
acknowledges his obligation to do 
a much better job. 

Logical Implications 

The nature of the evidence to 
date does not wan ant any firm or 
sweeping conclusions. Neverthe- 
less, it does suggest enough sup- 
port for the interpretations made 
here to make it worthwhile, and 
perhaps imperative, to draw some 
logical implications from the fact 
that managers seem to have adopt- 
ed two apparently conflicting atti- 
tudes regarding participative man- 
agement. 

The first implication, and the 
easiest one to draw, is that, given 
managers’ present attitudes, the 
human resources model has little 
chance of ever gaining real ac- 
ceptance as a guide to managers’ 
relationships with their subordi- 
nates. Managers at every level 
view themselves as capable of 
greater self-direction and self-con- 
trol, but apparently do not attrib- 
ute such abilities to their subor- 
dinates. As long as managers 
throughout the organizational hier- 
archy remain unaware that the 
kind of participation they want 
and believe they are capable of 
handling is also the kind their sub- 
ordinates want and feel they de- 
serve, there would seem to be little 
hope for the human resources ap- 



piOacli being actually put into 
practice. 

A second, and somewhat more 
complex, implication of managers’ 
current views is that real partici- 
pation will seldom be found in 
modern organizations. Participa- 
tion, in the human relations model, 
is viewed as an “ought” rather 
than a “must.” The manager is 
under no basic obligation to seek 
out and develop talent, or to en- 
courage and allow participation; 
it is something which lie “prob- 
ably should do” but not something 
for which he is made to feel truly 
responsible. Viewing participation 
in this fashion, the manager often 
junks it when problems arise or 
pressure builds up from above — 
the very times when it might be 
expected to produce the greatest 
gains. 

A third implication, closely re- 
lated to the second, is that the 
benefits which the hitman resour- 
ces approach predicts from parti- 
cipative management will not ac- 
crue as long as managers cling 
to the human relations view. From 
the human relations model, a man- 
ager may draw a rule for decision 
making which says that lie should 
allow only as much participation, 
self-direction, and self-control as 
is required to obtain cooperation 
and reduce resistance to formal 
authority. In the area of job en- 
largement, for example, the man- 
ager following the human relations 
model would be tempted to enlarge 
his subordinates’ jobs just enough 
to improve morale and satisfac- 
tion, with little real concern for 
making full use of their abilities. 
This limited approach borders on 
pseudoparticipation and may be in- 
terpreted by subordinates as just 
another manipulative technique. 

The human resources model, on 
the other hand, does not hold the 
manager to so limited a decision 
rule. In fact, it affirms that he is 
obligated to develop and encourage 
a continually expanding degree of 
responsible participation, self-di- 
rection, and self-control. The only 

n Sec Clagget C. Smith and Arnold 
Tannenbaum, "Organizational Control 
Structure: A Comparative Analysis,’' 

Human aviations, November 1903. pp. 
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niting factors legitimate in this 
>proach are the basic require- 
cnts of capacity to perform and 
e need for coordination. The 
anager following the human re - 
urces model would therefore 
ntinually expand subordinates’ 
sponsibility and self-direction up 
the limits of their abilities, 
id/or to the point at which fur- 
er expansion would produce a 
isteful overlap among the re- 
onsibilities of members of his 
partment. Even these limits, 
twever, are far from absolute, 
le human resources model sug- 
sts that with subordinates’ broad- 
ed abilities and expanded infor- 
ation, voluntary cooperation can 
ase much of the need for spe- 
ic job boundaries. 

A fourth and final implication 
n be drawn from managers’ con- 
sed and conflicting attitudes 
vard participative management, 
anagers’ attitudes, as suggested 
rlier, in part reflect the ambiva- 
it and inconsistent treatment 
lich scholars have given to par- 
ipative leadership concepts, and 
2 not likely to change until the- 
sts firm up their own thinking. 

me Final Comments 

It must be clear at this point 
it I feel that management schol- 
> should focus their attention on 
^eloping and promoting the ap- 
cation of the human resources 
proach. While I cannot, at this 
ge, base my preference for the 
man resources model on solid 
upirical evidence, there is one 
fong argument for its potential 
'^fulness. It is the fact that man- 
ors up and down the organiza- 
Inal hierarchy believe their su- 
] riors should follow this model. 
Critics of the human resources 



approach have argued That (i) its 
costs outweigh its benefits because 
in its final form the human resour- 
ces model prescribes management 
by committee at every level, which 
results in wasted effort and the 
inability to act in crisis situations; 
and (2) this approach is unsuit- 
able for organizations or organiza- 
tional groups whose members have 
neither the desire nor the ability 
to meet its challenge. 

In answer to the first charge, 
this approach does imply a need 
for additional information flow to 
subordinates at all levels, and I ad- 
mit that collecting and disseminat- 
ing information increases costs. 

However, information collected 
and used at lower levels may be 
less costly than information col- 
lected for use at upper levels that 
is subsequently ignored or mis- 
used. Further, and more impor- 
tant, the application of the human 
resources model docs not require 
— in fact, would make unneces- 
sary * — committee-type sharing of 
routine departmental tasks. 

This model would suggest that 
subordinates are generally willing 
to go along with their superiors’ 
decisions on more or less routine 
matters, particularly when they arc 
well informed and feel free to call 
important points to their bosses’ 
attention. Moreover, this approach 
implies that many matters are to 
be delegated directly to one or 
more subordinates who, in most 
instances, ’ will coordinate their 
own activities. At the same time, 
this model emphasizes that full 
and extended discussion by the 
whole department will be utilized 
where it can do the most good — 
on complex and important prob- 
lems that demand the full talent 
and complete concern of the group. 



One could argue that under these 
circumstances crises should arise 
less often and consensus should 
be more quickly reached when they 
do arise. 

There is no quick and easy an- 
swer to the second charge that the 
human resources model is more 
adaptable to and more easily ap- 
plied with some groups than with 
others. Note, however, that it is 
the human relations approach, and 
not the human resources model, 
which premises quick and easy ap- 
plication. The latter cannot be put 
into full-blown practice overnight 
in any situation, particularly where 
subordinates have been condi- 
tioned by years of traditional or 
pseudoparticipativc techniques of 
leadership. It involves a step-by- 
step procedure wherein the man- 
ager expands subordinates’ re- 
sponsibilities and participation in 
keeping with their developing abil- 
ities and concerns. High expecta- 
tions and full support, coupled 
with an open recognition of the 
inevitability of occasional short- 
comings, arc required to achieve 
successful application. 

Finally, there is a familiar nns 
to the critics’ charge that many 
organization members are either 
unwilling or unable to contribute 
creatively, or to accept any real 
measure of responsibility. In fact, 
this charge brings us back once 
again to the heart of the conflict 
in managers’ attitudes toward par- 
ticipation — their own view that 
subordinates are suited only for 
the human relations type of par- 
ticipation, while they themselves 
are well suited for the full range 
of participation suggested in the 
human resources model. 

— Raymond E. Miles 
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Exhibit l6 
SURVEY PRINTOUT 



Survey printout is held by CDR R. A. McGonigal, 
Code 55 Mb, Department of Operations Research 
and Administrative Sciences 
Naval Postgraduate School 
Monterey, California 93940 
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Exhibit 17 

DI.KnKSI.01l/lhDEX/rR0GRAiM * 




Step 5: Considering tne oata recoil -u * 

to the following questions in the spate provided: 

Are the entries spread • h-. e?.h the causal flow: Or r 

. certain processes? /J^c / CCos^^ /ZCcc^e 






I 









2 Wlwit relations do you see between Command Climate dimensions listed and 

the other part in the causal flow? opprev.*- poor C ! O ivv — 

« i j a v ct-d'tov^S 'LIovaj Wav Lc ml] AC.t </\JCk(M'*/ . bvner- Vi So c~f 

7. ... ,, A .1. r . ( V [ /„. / /• </' \ 



^vv O a \ C^W to^ \ CL l l v: \ i c / OM f^V <vf . o u^><’r* Vi ^ o * / p 

Ucvicrsly. CO ML cj( -dcA of^Juoe^:^^ UtxJcrsL'fO U,\«j c<f/ZA<< / 

v|_ f + s OK ALs O' I -iux jZ)eor ^yj^orT ^ht7 7<:<j»i»wi'rL 



‘ * • • 

3. What relations do you see between Supervisor Leadership indices listed 
and the other parts in the causal flow? * )CLlv ^ <r<. s atoue. 



4. What relations do you see between Peer Leadership indxcies lastf*d and the 
other parts in the causal flow? ^{(-(LcwrjL M' is k«v <i( ( /Lut . it 



)( ti ~\j< cl v c ode '('Lo-'l cDor^.Cjro'jjO * *<•>*■< Lc.es L* o <y ^ cA?. /ojXecf coLcl svi 



OOO 

CIO c X Ka* C.CX^LA.o 

' (caJccs A- 



A'La-A (jL>orfr oro^p >*<? ~ibc.es 

-/o 00 <?.r CC J C/4Wc/i.vCr'cj- /V. /4 SufWViSory 









5, What relations do you see between Work Group Coordination dimension and 
the other parts in the causal flow? j-y /,yL>r I>y Co/n^ac* S«<v 



6. What relations do you see between End Results Measures indices and the ^ 
other parts in the causal flow? very h<9 ( _ /iep /-e fNojT <3/' y °y i ^ c ‘ ' r 
^ 0(1 a-c( Mee^LsvV o-ce (a A ^cr^ a ^f' d^c/ COerf r> b\ A r Ac 

iU QOCC'off /VK^5“/C*\ 



. Overall, why do you feel these indicics were the lowest six? /Oo . //wre. 

aceL'JUc w/.'c/ .HUcL.Uer^eau^^ 

ircafd. ocr/ cuL// fercoM* ^oy. /?// 6j/on*. o'f /- 

-Ccv(( arerc o‘ Coine>i<*^c/ 
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Uhnt relations do you see between the Human Coals Programs indicic 3 and 
the parts in tho causal flow? afG _ /,^ r ncr^llk yco re. 

•La-yes' cocci' u^>£xc^. 3CO(X • ' 



r--'> 



Uhy do you feel these v Human Goals Programs indicias were the lowest? 

< ±i wiay be. c/jq i 4 c \ he /<L <sf' 04atA’^c?y''o/i 7v4 erf /A? c>/cA 

iwl 5fe;uor ^arSokA.^ve.f. . . . . .. 



Another dimensional analysis which provides insight ns to how the dimen- 

^ • 

on/ indices listed in Figure affects the various pay grades in the Coramand, 
the Levels Analysis. Th(i Analysis will give you a feel for how the various 

•- f 

ctors in the Causal Flow are passing through the Command. For more details 
this refer to Module 6, Consultant « 

i 

\ 

To assist in conducting this analyses the following procedure is suggested, 
ep 1: Transcribe the dimension/ index numbers and names from Figure ^ to 

the .appropriate spaces in Figure EJ . 

sp 2: Locate REPORT HG-04 Command 'Index Mean Gap Comparision for Pay Grades, 

sp 3: Locate and identify on Report % HG-04 the eight dimension/index numbers 

which appear in Figure e " . 

Procedure : Circle the number and draw a line under the data that 

applies to the dimension/index. 

T 4: Review the underlined data by pay grades and determine which of the 

underlined dcm&nsion/indicies have the lowest scores. Since gaps 
between Command and pay grada means are reported, the lowest scores 
represented would be the highest negative number. 
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OYI'.Pv '.M, COMMAND';; LOWEST 
DIMENSION/ IND1CIES (FROM FIG 



.) 



PAY 

GRADE 



»<o « 

l (JOi’-ii'iO/J (CAT (Q/JT FtOUj 



CC 




|7, boCCcCT 

i$ t TC'FAfii\yZ£ 

51j ;7, (~.cn C- Ki'iP/IAZiS 

I ICjLOc/Zk : FAdfC /T/T/O/J 



■ ((. ScP/l^TT 
• p L Vi-TT'/lA/ojcP.kL 



RGC 



|— 



rp*.? 



HG 



’2p£UG- PtjJ'ST FOOC.PT/O/J 

]/]UCCflCC rjpOSB. BOCCAT/O/J j 

% » 



OF COMMAND 8 LOWEST DIMENSION/ 
INDICES, LOWEST 2 FOR PAY GRADE 

No . Name 



*<A> Cat a /? wa ’L / (.> c e 


05 & 
ABOVE 




Ab On rn Aua ttA&LC. 


04 




9 (y<PAu (5*0 

/O fpC/c/T'ITfC/J (sc) 


03 




7 SOfY'OG CiR / 

/O CUo.C/O FACiUTATiOfJ Csl) 


01-02 




/Jo 0A1A /] UA /t 


WO 




Cy*P A C- cJ-TA C ^ ^ 

i(. ToeCorjr c? 0 


E7-E9 




7/. SuCPofTT _ (P.c.) 

<2 , 77. v i uL* o iC rc (Y'<L / 


E-6 




/. ComAiu/o / catiqaJ Fcolo 

22. f>/?u<s- ZlCo-jc FpoCAT/OfO 


E4-E5 




7. • -JDPFoiT ($01 

3- r Tti>‘lA<tUP»llC (S£-)‘ 


E1-E3 



*"j;V}0>>- Q" 
• * *./» *•-» ^ 
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P rocedure : Record the names of the two lowest dimensions/iudicics 

*]jht o<»»c \ r *f 

scores of thcVoverall Command^ for each pay grade 
In the space provided in Figure 5* . 

t<+ 

Step 5: Considering the data recorded in Figure > , record your answers to 

the following question in the space provided: 

1. her/.: for similarities and differences found between levels. What infer- 
ences do you draw: 

5 • om Icl \ Ot3 ' tiJorli /a c < ( rfaA t ci >-v (S"c) O 1 03 \/\innir\sj c • t vvC 

coal C^rPH/is-.s (sc) 03 j- e?-a r ( I /cL o-s(' 

(f5o) Oi-O’i. * 

SOppcCT (Po) { 

0 f^*lfe.cc4*. ces*. TTt \ooil scxiS' c’Oiivkw.s' n-s n.c» ^ . ci{| 

eoe.ee. ci /ui" {(<_ ‘SiJi.i.e. 

2. Art: things affecting the top level being passed down? What forms do they 

• /.fece. is no io r {L< 65-^0 V fCa4* /np 



7 ^ (euo( 4 3 i f^ v ^ — , cau ^ cjoa(S“ *- 

(vfc^O* c*_ OOru^CrUCfcftci^r 

{cajo/. * 



rt~ »tr ccffccrf /\< cj aff 
a”/ 



!:•' - ’ -:-k- r r-Iated indices (i.c. -ils Emp hasi s, Work Faci lit ation) etc«) 
f cO » m/re at some levels than others? Which ones and why? 

' kilos’^ 0 7 ^roiicj/y Ck ~{~ /Zv? £7 \s/? Jar* ( /od. /cuef, Loo^s as 

Cl ^ j /^S a~f /h. /yur'fttiesxir karf /roe/ £>of~'/kc&&. y oak t— 

p L’Xx^S Is^ol tcT. 1 m<y ^/\Ct rvc^ i'*f\ i-l^a /lltckk^ y O <~ (h' <j 

/iifc ■/(/y do-~{~ cy~k t\ cL(\ t\c_c / picir'f' ca p d £ . 



4. _• "persona] ind fries (i.c. -..u rsort, t •.vur.rork. e tc.) felt r.c-re ? t 

/ : ; .. .-.: s thi’i otu.visY Which ones nr.d wh , ? 

LdcC “ 



CT(- by^cri (5 >iX|?fot5ec( c*/ <<// koak /Tom Q/-OZ. </> 



t- ( - G3 . . co.n^u3oc la to >fic tSo’s Ci for F4 +■ £(-C3 . ^-cL o/ 

Oooil tc CesuH- C5^ IolC^ e/ P ^ Ootls /cxc^L o'k 
cr I. j7 . ; ) . t I I .. « n. 



i_t\ boiCv dcv.s<as Co Le.t'o o-p p 



-/Pr</ '7tbv/i evert: /V C^yi£nc/kz{: S'cyyAr/. 

. i./ . :•* ivitios Involved in this section have t 



x>.o.<-s^ if c/oew Sb^rC 



’A* ■: r/> ( 1 * / c/< c ct~f( -* 



i i 



/ ' '1 y — ^7 

been aimed at giving you an 
Pin total Co:.-u::.:'.(l climate and how certain factors are transmitted 
’e/ol to another, bue idea is to work from the more general 
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Exhibit lB 



ADDITIONAL SURVEY PRINTOUTS 



The additional survey printouts are held by: 

CDR R. A* McGonigal, Code 55Mb 
Department of Operations Research and 
Administrative Sciences 
Naval Postgraduate School 
Monterey, California 93940 
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seminars/workshops 



1. Workshops 



a. Communications (2-4 hours) 

b. Motivation (2-4 hours) 

c. Decision Making (2-3 hours) 

d. Power and Authority (2-4 hours) 

e. Goals and Plans (6 hours - 2 

f. Values (1-2 hours) 

g. Leadership Styles (1-2 hours) 
ho Peer group/intergroup 

(4 hours) 

i. Mirroring Exercise (6 hours - 2 

j. Team Building (1-4 hours) 

k. Effective Meetings (30 minutes) 



2. CAPS 



(1-3 days) 



3. Consultation 

a« Career Counseling 
b. Drugs 
Co Alcohol 

d. Overseas Diplomacy 



Exhibit 19 
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KRMC's CONFERENCE ROOM ARRANGEMENT 



PEER GROUP "WE WANTS" 



GROUP I (Officers/Master and Senior Chief s/CPO's/POl's 

1. Delineation of divisional responsibility. 

*2. Eliminate crisis management via integrated department 
planning based on human resources and time available. 

*3o Strengthen and properly use chain of command (lip 
service) (respect a two way street ) c 

4. Tailor I Division indoctrination to fit needs of 

individual. * • 

5. Dissemination of information (POD, PDL). 

6. Enforcement of taps. 

*7° Leave and Liberty policy. 

GROUP II (P02) 

1. Laundry service. 

*2. More definite PQS program (school call after dinner-OJT) 
*3» Better watch bill coordination. 

*4° Recognize and consult P02 o 

n.po ttt> ttt 

_i_ _l j_ ^ i s j 

*1. Proper deadline for chits. 

*2. Duty Corpsman from another ship. 

*3o Policy of sending messcooks. 

*4. Administration not properly manned. 

5° Change to a six section \-7atch. 

6. Tropical hours over standard working hours. 

7. Better recreation facilities aboard. 

B. Shave inspection after knock-off. 

9. Variation in crew's menu. 

10. Civilian clothes on messdecks anytime. 

GROUP IV (E-2/E-3) 

1. Restructure working parties and include restricted men. 

2. Make the AAP known to the crew. 

*3. Show respect both up and down. 

4. No indepth feedback from stricker board. 

*5° Improve information flow in chain of command. 

6 0 Opportunities for school during yard period. 

*7. More OJT, GMT indoctrination and training by LPO's 
for newly reported personnel. 

So Better introduction of newly reported personnel by I 
Division. 

9. Expedite special request chit - more feedback on chits, 
^indicates a top priority concern.* 

Exhibit 21 
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SIX STEP PLANNING ACTION TEAMS 



TEAM "A" 


TEAM. “B" 


TEAM "C" 


TEAM ” 


SHI 


BTCS 


LTJG 


LTJG 


HT1 


SD1 


MMCM 


mi 


OS 2 


OS 2 


GMG1 


RM2 


STG2 


GMM2 


FTM2 


m2 


FTM2 


STG3 


SH3 


CSC 


FTM3 


MM3 


m2 


OS3 


BT3 


SN 


ICFN 


ETNSN 


HTFN 


RMS A 


SA 


SA 


SMSN 










FACILITATORS 






TEAM "A" 


CPO TEVIS 





"B" CWO HAKRIS/B'Tl graham 

"C” MCPO JUNTON 

*‘D“ SCPO JACOBY 

HRMC ZULU TEAM LEADER 

CDR A. Co REAGAN 
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We need to improve assignment of working party and mess cook procedures 
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need to improve watch bill coordination 
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We need to improve indoctrination of newly reported men 
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We need to improve special request chit procedures 
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We need to improve special request chit procedures 0 (Continued) 
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We need to improve information flow of line management 
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We need to improve awareness of respect 
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We need to improve information flow of middle management 
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We need to improve consistency of liberty procedures. (Continued) 
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